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TERMS FOR 1875,—RATES TO CLUBS. 


Subscription Price, single copies $3.20 per annum, in- 
cluding prepayment of postage throughout the United States and 
Canada by the publishers, instead of by the subscribers, as hereto- 
fore. Four copies, $10, which is $2.0 per copy ; eight copies, $20. The 
party who sends us $25 for a club of nine copies (all sent at one 
time) will be entitled to a copy. free. Postmasters and others, who 
get up clubs in their respective towns, can afterwards add single 
copies at $2.50. Special commission to agents and competitive cash 
premiums for the largest lists. Send for particulars. Agents desired 
in every township, to whom exclusive territory will be guaranteed. 
Money should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or regis- 
tered letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 





Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a let- 
terif itis possible to get either a Postal Money Order,Check, or Draft 
on New York; if you must send currency by mail,do it in a Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Either people are care- 
Jess, and do not enclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the loss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: ‘CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.” 


Che Outlook. 


In taking the field for the Republican ticket in 
Ohio, Mr. Schurz shows a statesman’s judgment 
of the political necessities of the time, and a 
statesman’s magnanimity in forgetting old aliena- 
tions. Ohiois the great battle-field of the year. 
The transcendent issue between honest and dis- 
honest money is there being fairly tried. In New 
York both the great parties are right on the main 
question ; in Pennsylvania they are almost equally 
wrong. In Ohio alone will the vote have a direct 
and unmistakable meaning as to the currency 
question. A Republican victory there will proba- 
bly frighten even the Democrats out of an infla- 
tion policy ; a Republican defeat will so encourage 
the inflationists in both parties that the union of 
all hard-money men in a national organization 
might well become a necessity. 

-—-- —— 

Mr. Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans has 
been put into raised type for the use of the blind. 
Can’t some one put a few of the worst stump 
speakers into dark rooms, with this book for their 
only company ? 

















———_—_~eep>e—_———_ 

At last a locomotive engineer has been arrested 
for manslaughter, his train, running through a 
city at the rate of twenty miles an hour, having 
run over a man. If the case can be brought to 
trial, perhaps the extent of railway rights and 
precautions may be learned. Any one who doubts 
the importance of the subject may get some light 
upon it by consulting any State compendium of 
railway reports, and noting what a terrible aggre- 
gate the occasional deaths upon the rail amount to. 

—— +. 

“Wanted, an American Plimsoll,” is the head- 
ing of one of the columns of a metroplitan journal, 
and the late losses of life and property on the 
coast and the lakes seem to show that a more 
rigid inspection of vessels is necessary. When it 
takes place, however, we predict its principal duty 
will be to protect men against themselves, The 
affection of a ship-owner for an old vessel passes 
that of a thrifty housekeeper for venerable cloth- 
ing or oft-mended tea-kettles ; though the cost of 
different repairs exceed that of an entire replace- 
ment, yet is affection stronger than practical wis- 
dom. The greatest losses of the American marine 
occur on the Fishing Banks, where sober, honest 
men sail in their own darling, worthless vessels. 

—_——+epe 

The New York democracy has shown admirable 
courage in refusing, at the State Convention, to 
accept either the dictates or the assistance of its 
‘‘great unwashed” contingent. The previous 
participation of this class in political delibera- 
tions and spoils has existed because of party cow- 
ardice ; the most earnest advocate of the rights of 
man never admitted that criminals, ignorant men, 
and politico-business jobbers had any right to de- 
base proceedings whose legitimate course they 
were incapable of furthering. It may be claimed 
by jealous Republicans that the move was one of 
policy and not of principle ; that no abuse could 
prevent the objectionable class from voting the 
Democratic ticket in November, and that if any 
of the rejected patriots went over to the Repub- 
licans they would do that party more harm than 
if they stayed at home and voted the Democraiic 











ticket. All this may be true, but if it is, why 
have the Republicans never set the example for 
this politic move? The New York Democrats 
have also acted courageously in going outside 
their own party lines in the nomination of Messrs, 
Bigelow and Robinson, now that there are no dis- 
tinct party issues in the State. 

-_ — 

We wonder why the hard money men do not 
print short campaign documents across the faces 
of continental currency, Confederate notes, Hay- 
tien scrip, and French assignats. All these forms 
of currency were issued by honest people who 
owned, publicly and privately, property worth 
many times the face value of their notes, yet the 
said notes can be bought to-day for less money 
than the price of clean white paper. 

——- 

If Mr. Moody is to labor extensively in New 
England, and especially in Massachusetts, there 
will be need of unusual wisdom and unusual grace 
in several quarters. Otherwise, we shall proba- 
bly see a war of theologies than which scarcely 
anything could be less beneficial to practical re- 
ligion. We earnestly hope that Mr. Moody will 
bear in mind that there are a multitude of people 
whose Christian character it would be presump- 
tion to doubt, who hold a different form of theol- 
ogy from that which he presents. The remem- 
brance of that fact need bate no jot from the 
earnestness with which he presents his own view 
of truth. He will preach no less effectively the 
love of Christ, his power to save men, and the 
blessedness of following him, if he remembers 
that Christ has true followers who are not of the 
Orthodox belief. To imply that an intellectual 
dissent from the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Atonement is the same as a willful rejection of 
the Gospel is more than a mistake—it is an inju- 
ry to the cause in which Mr. Moody is serving ; it 
is a rejection of those whom God accepts and 
witnesses as his children by the fruits of his Spirit 
in their lives. 
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On the other hand: we read with regret that 
the Unitarian minister in a town where Mr. 
Moody has been at work preached a sermon main- 
taining that Orthodox theology is anti-Christian, 
unreasonable, immoral, and a usurpation. Now, 
we do not question the preacher's sincerity or 
good intent; but we ask, Are either Unitarians or 
Orthodox likely to be helped toward humility or 
charity or any Christian virtue by this polemical 
style of controversy ? 

———-—¢ pe 





A partial dissent from Mr. Moody’s theology is 
by no means confined to those who are outside of 
Orthodox churches. We believe that to most of 
the intelligent and thoughtful men in these 
churches his presentations of truth seem one- 
sided and defective. He insists on the absolute 
freedom and joyfulness of the Christian life in 
terms which often obscure the fact that, to most 
men, it must always be in great part an arduous 
service, an unceasing warfare. He dwells on what 
Christ has done in words which imply that abso- 
lutely nothing is left for man to do. In a full 
report, by a friendly paper, of one of his ad- 
dresses, we find this sentence—in a paragraph 
whose whole tenor is to the same effect, and with- 
out qualification: ‘‘The idea that a man can 
work his way up to Heaven is damnable.” We 
should feel warranted in saying, ‘‘ The idea that 
any man can ever get to Heaven without working 
is ruinous.” Mr. Moody is so absorbed in one 
statement of the Apostle’s: ‘It is God that work- 
eth in you,” that he sometimes forgets the other 
clause of the same sentence : ‘‘ Work out your own 
salvation.” But the great fact stands out, that he 
reaches with a powerful impulse toward a higher 
spiritual life a multitude of men and women 
whom the rest of us, with all our decorous. and 
rational modes of procedure, have failed to touch. 
To criticise and carp at his defects is extremely 
easy, but seems to us far less profitable than to 
thankfully accept the work he does, while supple- 
menting and following it up by fuller teaching. 
The recruiting-officer and the drill-sergeant have 
zvach his own work, and neither can spare the 
other. 





BY THE SEA-SHORE, 
By Joun W. CHADWICK. 


i he curvéd strand 
Of cool, gray sand 
Lies like a sickle by the sea; 
The tide is low, 
But soft and slow 
Is creeping higher up the lea. 


Close to its lip 
The beach-birds sip 
The mighty beaker, brimming o'er 
With earth’s best wine, 
Juice of that vine 
Whose clusters ripen evermore, 


Each higher wave 
Doth touch and lave 
A million pebbles smooth and bright; 
Straightway they grow, 
A beauteous show, 
With hues unknown before bedight. 


High up the beach, 
Far out of reach 
Of common tides that ebb and flow, 
The drift-wood’s heap 
Doth record keep 
Of storms that peristed long ago. 


Nor storms alone; 
I hear the moan 
Of voices choked by dashing brine, 
When sunken rock 
Or tempest shock 
Crushed the good vessel's oaken spine, 


Where ends the beach 
The cliffs upreach 
Their lichen-wrinkled foreheads old; 
And here I rest, 
While ali the west 
Grows brighter with the sunset’s gold. 


Far out at sea, 
The ships that flee 
Along the dim horizon’s line 
Their sails unfold 
Like cloth of gold, 
Transfigured by that light divine. 


A calm more deep, 
As ‘twere asleep, 
Upon the weary ocean falls; 
So low it sighs, 
Its murmur dies, 
While shrill the boding cricket calls. 


O peace and rest! 
Upon the breast 
Of God himself I seem to lean, 
No break, no bar 
Of sun or star; 
Just God and I, with naught between. 


Oh, when some day 
In vain I pray 
For days like this to come again, 
I shall rejoice 
With heart and voice 
That one such day has ever been. 





MICHAEL ANGELO. 
By E. D. C. 


IVING for a time in one of those old Italian 
cities with all their wealth of art (to be 
found in church, gallery and palace), the charm 
of certain names, places and things grows and 
deepens, till at last it becomes a halo of glory 
investing the whole, while language almost ex- 
hausts itself in attempting to describe the impres- 
sions created thereby. 

The Germans rave over their ‘‘ Wunder Schién 
Dom,” calling it ‘‘The Poem in Stone”; and 
another of their authors likens Florence to a 
beautiful flower, which when fully matured, ‘“ in- 
stead of withering on its stem, has turned into 
stone,” thus preserving in undying perfection its 
loveliness. 

Florence is indeed a charming and wonderful 
old city, famous from its own history, its philoso- 
phers, poets, painters and sculptors. But all its 
grand associations culminate in the name and 
fame of Michael Angelo, who, though—by an acci- 
dent—not born within its walls, proudly claimed 
the title of a Florentine, and whose life and labors 
are more intimately connected with this city than 
even Rome. Little marvel that, all things con- 
sidered, he was pronounced a ‘‘ perfect prodigy 
of nature,” and that at his death the Duke of 
Florence was notified to receive ‘‘ the bones of the 
greatest man the world had ever produced.” 

In the early part of the fifteenth century we 
find the names of four artists, each one of whom 
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became distinguished in some one or more 
branches of art. 

The first and perhaps greatest of these was 
Ghiberti, who is always associated with his im- 
mortal design and creation of two of the gates of 
the Old Baptistry--San Giovanni—in Florence. 
The work upon the first of these doors lasted 
twenty-one years. The other was not completed 
until nearly twenty-eight years after its com- 
mencement. In fact, this remarkable man died 
at the age of seventy-four, having spent his life 
principally upon these gates, pronounced by 
Michael Angelo worthy of being ‘‘the gates of 
Paradise.” 

Another of these men was Brunelleschi, who, 
although both sculptor and architect, became 
chiefly famous through his design and construc- 
tion of the great dome of the San Maria del Fiore 
—Duomo—of Florence. 

A third one of these men was Donatello, the 
young friend of Brunelleschi, who began his 
eareer as a goldsmith, became an architect as well 
as sculptor, and was most skillful in his bronze 
castings. After spending much time in Rome 
among the ruins of ancient architecture, he re- 
turned to Florence, and first suggested to Cosmo 
I. the idea of collecting old objects of art and 
providing for them a suitable place, It was this 
Cosmo de Medici wh, panaired the old convent of 
San Marco, filled its library with ancient and 
valuable books and MSS., while at the same time, 
under the direction of Donatello, the convent 
gardens were filled with the works of art which 
were afterwards to become studies for the boy 
Michael Angelo. Donatello died in 1465, 

The fourth and last of these artists was Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, born in 1452, the illegitimate son 
of a wealthy Florentine nobleman. Leonardo 
was a man of such marvelous and versatile ge- 
nius (but a genius swayed by a capricious and 
erratic temperament) that it seems difficult to say 
in what or what not he might have excelled. 
Beautiful in person, fascinating in his address, 
one who knew how to charm equally all classes, 
he was both poet and painter ; a wonderful anat- 
omist and architect, as well as sculptor. But a 
small portion of his life was passed in Florence. 
He lived at the various courts of Italy and 
France, the chosen and favorite companion of 
kings and princes. Leonardo is known to the 
world generally through his painting of ‘The 
Last Supper,” and his head of ‘‘ The Medusa.” 
The old Italian biographer of the painters gives a 
very curious story as to the way in which Leon- 
ardo prepared the study for the last named and 
remarkable composition. 

These artists, of whom brief mention has been 
made, together with many worthy cotemporaries, 
flourished and left their impression upon the gen- 
eration which preceded Michael Angelo, who was 
born the 6th of March, 1475, the second child of 
his mother. At the time of his birth his father 
was Podesta of the small fortified cities in the val- 
ley of the Singarna, an insignificant stream fiow- 
ing into the Tiber. At the expiration of his term 
of office, the father, Ludovico Buonarotti, with 
his wife, returned to Florence, leaving the lad 
Michael with his nurse at a little town among 
the mountains three miles away from the city 
(where the Buonarotti family had an estate). It 
is affirmed that royal blood flowed in the veins of 
the Buonarotti race, obtained through one Be- 
atrice, the sister of Henry II. The original fami- 
ly name was Canossa; but Buonarotti, being a 
eomuuon Christian name, it finally came into use 
instead of that of Canossa. Among the most dis- 
tinguished families of Florence, their arms were 
sculptured in the palace of the Podesta, now the 
Bargello. As soon as the child Michael could 
fairly use his hands he began to make rude 
sketches on the walls of the house in which he 
was growing up. Ludovico destined the brothers 
of our artist for merchants ; Michael he placed in 
a school in Florence, intending to educate him as 
a scholar. But the boy employed his time in 
drawing and visits to the studios instead of study. 
After much remonstrance, and even harsh treat- 
ment, through all of which Michael Angelo re- 
mained firm in his purpose to.,become an artist, 
his father put him in an apprenticeship to the 
brothers Grillandaji for three years. Domenico 
Grillandaji (at the head of the atelier) was at this 
time engaged in decorating the choir of Santa 

Maria Novello and painting one of the chapels. 
So rapid was the progress of his pupil, however, 
that Domenico’s admiration soon deepened into 
envy. About this time Michael Angelo formed a 
warm friendship for one Granacci, a noble and 
talented youth, who by his ability had attracted 


the attention of ‘‘ Lorenzo the Magnificent,” then 
occupying the same exalted position in Florence 
that his grandfather, Cosmo, had formerly held. 
A marvelous race were the Medici! With the 
wealth and absolute power of royalty, styling 
themselves princes while at the same time they 
professed to be private people, with a wonderful 
knowledge of human nature, which taught them 
how to rule while they seemed only to lead, with 
enormous wealth, which enabled them to encour- 
age art and build up and beautify their city! 
Unbounded in ambition, unscrupulous in the 
means of gaining a desired end, yet withal, for 
many generations, making the Florentines feel 
that the destiny of their great republie and its 
people were interwoven with those of the Medici 
race, 

Through Granacci Michael Angelo was named 
to Lorenzo, and thus obtained an entrance to the 
grounds of San Marco, wherein the art treasures 
collected by Donatello — under Cosmo — were 
placed. There were in the gardens many young 
men of promise who were under the instruction of 
Bertoldo, a pupil of Donatello’s, and the special 
protection of Lorenzo. Here were to be found 
not only ancient works of art, but the cartoons 
and paintings of the modern artists of all lands. 
His biographers tell us that the atelier of Domen- 
ico Was speedily forsaken for the fascinating 
models in San Marco, and that Michael Angelo 
at once made friends with the masons employed 
in renovating the convent and obtained a piece of 
marble from them and began to copy the antique 
mask of a faun which ornamented some part of 
the grounds. 

This rude bit of work caught the eye of Loren- 
zo, and discovering immense promise in the young 
man, he sent for Ludovico and induced him to 
allow his son Michael to commence study with 
Bertoldo. He then gave Michael a room in his 
palace, newly clothed him, settled upon him the 
monthly sum of five ducats, and received him 
always at the public entertainments given each 
day at the palace. Bertoldo instructed him in 
the art of bronze casting as well as sculpture, and 
thus in this noble, elevated school of art, inaugu- 
rated by the great Medici, the boy Angelo made 
marvelous progress, 

It is impossible, within the limits of a single 
sketch, to even enumerate the number of his 
paintings, the pieces of sculpture, or describe the 
immense amount of labor performed by this man, 
whose gigantic brain and genius were combined 
with such great physical endurance and latent 
power. We follow him, with wonder and admira- 
tion, from his early boyhood and youth in Flor- 
ence through his maturity and into his old age 
in the “Eternal City,” and when (in his nine- 
tieth year) we see him die, because extreme old 
age can no longer contend with the ills of this 
mortal life, we feel a keen regret, as for one 
whose resources are not yet exhausted, and whose 
life is still of inestimable value. Living in the 
world, yet far above it, his hidden springs of 
action far beyond those in whose circle he seemed 
to move solitary and isolated in his greatness, 
as one whose work allowed neither time nor incli- 
nation for aught else, he presents a singular con- 
trast to the artists of his day. 

Leonardo could flit from one gay event to an- 
other ; sometimes with pencil, anon writing love 
sonnets which he sung to his own music—wonder- 
ful in his genius yet desultory in his labor. 
The brilliant Titian, the most celebrated por- 
trait-painter and colorist of the age, was more or 
less the gay courtier wherever he moved. Raphael 
at the papal court of Leo X., the idol of. the 
Pope and the nobility, in the midst of intrigue, 
dissipation, and every known vice, moved, the 
very prince of painters, ever surrounded by a 
numerous train of satéllites. 

But Michael Angelo stood alone immovable 
and cold as the marble from which he wrought 
his immortal fame. What versatility of talent 
was his! Sometimes laboring as the architect of 
St. Peter’s, designing church, mausoleum, or 
chapel ; anon working painfully upon the ceilings 

of the Sistine ; now busy with the great tombs 
and monuments of the greater Medici ; fortifying 
the old towers of San Miniato in his native city, 
that from its commanding heights his beloved 
Florence may defend herself ; in his early years 
often personally superintending the cutting out 
of his marbles from the Carrara hills by the 
banks of the Arno and the Tiber, in the cold and 
dampness, that his material may be safely trans- 
ported to his studios ; growing weary and old 
and restless in his labor, yet never giving up. 





When the completion of his wonderful frescoes | 


becomes almost an impossibility. from physical 
pain, he invents a rude support for his aching 
head and neck, and works on without a murmur. 
He falls from an insecure scaffold and suffers 
months of bodily anguish, but never a complaint. 
When from the fever in brain and blood sleep is 
denied him, he ingeniously fastens a candle in 
the top of his working-eap and spends many a 
quiet, solemn night in the finishing of his marbles. ‘ 

The one great love of his life seems to have 
been that for his father and his family of brothers. 
The one passion of his being, so far as we know, | 
was for the beautiful and intellectual Vittoria 
Colonna—a woman whom he never knew till he 
was nearly sixty years of age, and she a widow, 
broken by grief and ill-health. For ten years 
there existed between these two a most intimate 
and elevated friendship ; and while Vittoria dis- | 
coureged in him a warmer feeling than that of a 
friend towards herself, yet she fully appreciated 
his marvelous genius. Belonging to one of the 
oldest and most distinguished Roman families, ' 
she was proud of his preference for her;.and she 
seems to have opened her great and neble soul 
to him. Gifted and poetical herself, slie must 
have inspired Michael Angelo, for many beautiful 
and touching sonnets have come down to us from ' 
his pen, evidently written during the years of 
their intercourse. i 

In 1547 Vittoria died. Upto the last hours of 
her life Michael Angelo was with her; and one 
gets a glimpse into the great sad heart of the 
man when he tells his friend Condivi—years after 
the event—that he regrets nothing so much as_ 
having dared to kiss only her hands when he 
stood over her in her last hour. Vittoria Colonna 
died in February ; and seventeen years thereafter, 
in the same month, having commended his soul 
to God, and his mortal remains to his native city, 
he passed away. We are told that so great was 
the desire in Rome to retain the body of Michael 
Angelo that his coffin was carried out of the city, 
at evening, as common merchandise. On the eve- 
ning of the 11th of March it was quietly received 
in Florence and deposited in San Piero Maggiore, 
and on the following day—Sunday—the coffin 
was once more and finally carried and left at 
Santa Croce. The funeral services—concucted 
by the artists—only ended in the following July. 

In his youth Michael Angelo must often have | 
seen and heard the great Savonarola; and in an 
old memoir it is said that he was probably present 
at the interview between the Duke Lorenzo and 
the prior, when the former lay upon his death- 
bed. But of all this we only know that the writ- 
ings and sermons of Savonarola were read and 
studied by the sculptor all through his life. 

For little more than three hundred years the 
dust of Michael Angelo has lain in the ancient 
church of Santa Croce; and in this coming Sep- 
tember Florence is preparing for a grand centen- 
nial celebration of her world-famed artist. But 
his most enduring peans come from the monu- 
ments of his marvelous genius and unceasing 
labor, scattered so profusely throughout Italy. 
These must speak of him as long as time lasts, 
and human skill and industry receive their true 
valuation. 

FLORENCE, May 18th, 1875. 








THE MISSI SSIPPI TROUBLES. 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 


HE blame for the disturbances in the State 

of Mississippi must naturally be apportioned 
variously by different people, according to the 
degree of credence each is disposed to yield to the 
accounts of them given by the actors on one side 
or the other; and as the whole matter is mixed up 
with partisan politics of a very violent sort, it is 
certainly not easy to get at the precise facts. But 
without attempting anything of the kind, and 
without discussing the question of direct respon- 
sibility for the recent riotings there, it may be of 
interest to point out some of the peculiarities of 
Mississippi life, character and habit which render 
that State especially liable to outbreaks of vio- 
lence, and to which ultimately, at least, most of 
the trouble is attributable. Myself a Southern 
man and an ex-Confederate, I criticise the people 


having once lived for a considerable period in 
Mississippi, I write of affairs there with full 
knowledge. 
Tosum allupin a word, there has been in Missis- 
sippi since the war too much idleness, too much 
bad whiskey, too much pistol, and too little law. 
When trouble arose in Tallahatchie county, west 





of any Southern State only in kindness; and . 
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_ is sure to be welcome to most of them. 
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of Charleston, the other day, the telegraph tells 
us runners were sent to seek assistance from 
Charleston, Oakland and other places. Now I hap- 
pen to know precisely what these runners found in 
Charleston and Oakland. Charleston is a little 
court-house village in the swamp, about fifteen 
miles from the nearest railroad station, and Oak- 
land is a station on the Mississippi and Tennessee 
Railroad. Around Charleston there may be found 
any day a score or two of young men who have 
nothing to do, and no way in which to dissipate 
the dullness of the dead days between court time 
and court time. Without being drunkards they 
drink too much, dangerously increasing the nat- 
ural excitability of their temperaments. They 
are ennuyéed always, and relish nothing so much 
as an excitement of any kind. Oakland furnishes 
a picture precisely identical, except that it has a 
railway station as an additional lounging place. 
There is nothing in either village which could 
possibly interest any idle person or save him from 
that weariness of soul which welcomes change of 
any kind merely because it is change, and all the 
other villages are like unto these two. To sit 
about the doors of country stores or taverns ; to 
doze in the shade; to play at cards; to take a 
dram now and then; these are the only occupa- 
tions of the young men idling there, and as they are 
good horsemen and courageous fellows, a disturb- 
ance which brings danger and excitement with it 
They are 
around always. Every one of them carries a pis- 
tol or two in his belt, as indeed every man is apt 


| to do in acountry where the pistol is the only sure 
- defense one has against intolerable aggression, 
‘ and when aeall for assistance comes to them from 


3 oe 


any quarter they have only to spring into their 
saddles and gallop away. 

So much for the whiskey and the idleness. The 
pistol matter goes deeper. It is hardly possible 
for anybody living elsewhere to conceive of the 
part the revolver plays in Mississippi life. The 
duel can hardly be said to exist there, and under 


the circumstances we may fairly say ‘‘ more’s the 


pity,” as the stiil more ruffianly street fight has 
taken its place. I practiced law in the State for 


- aconsiderable period, attending the courts of 


several counties, and strong as the statement may 
seem to dwellers in less lawless communities, I 


_ never knew a single court day to pass which was 


‘least one shooting affray. 


not marked in my memory by the occurrence of at 
Sometimes there were 
more than half a dozen of these affairs. Upon 
the smallest provocation pistols were drawn, even 


_ in the crowd at the court house door, and straight- 


way the firing began. Sometimes the quarrel 


: thus fought out would be an old one, and the 


meeting anticipated, in which case the friends of 
the two principals would accompany them, and 
instead of an irregular duel there would be a bat- 
tle in a small way between a number of men on 
each side. The fighting occurred at short range 
usually, ending in the killing or wounding of one 
or more of the combatants. And this kind of 
quarreling was not by any means confined to 
court house greens or restricted to public days, 


‘ Whenever two men quarreled they quarreled 


with pistols or shot guns, and sometimes, having 
causes of grievance, they would deliberately seek 
each other, and upon meeting would begin firing, 
quite as a matter of course, and without a word 
of explanation. 

The worst of it was that nobody was ever pun- 
ished for this kind of thing. There was a law 
against homicide, it is true, and another against 
assault and battery, but neither was or could be 
enforced. Public sentiment was against their en- 
forcement, and courts were powerless. Usually 
a shooting affray resulted only in the giving of a 
bond to keep the peace. If matters went further, 
and the culprit were lodged in jail, one of two 
things was pretty sure to happen; either his 
friends would surround the jail at night and forci- 
bly release him, or else the friends of his victim 
would take him out and hang him somewhere in 
the woods. The law in either case was set at 
naught and brought into contempt, and the result 


‘has inevitably been to breed a spirit of lawless- 


ness fruitful of trouble. Blacks and whites under- 
stand that in every case of difficulty, whatever its 
origin and whoever its subjects may be, neither 
side dreams of an appeal to law for its adjustment. 
They know that a quarrel means a fight with fire- 
arms, and that even after the fight shall be over 
nobody can be brought to justice, and all this is 
as true of quarrels in which all the participants 
are of one race, as of those in which color divides 
one side from the other. The result is, naturally, 
that wrong doing of any kind is not redressed but 





fought over, and the certainty that every quarrel 
must be referred to the arbitration of the pistol 
and settled by irresponsible force impels the par- 
ticipants to call to their side such aid as they can 
get. In any issue between the races, of course, 
this means that whites and blacks must arm at 
once and fight out on the color line a question the 
adjustment of which belongs purely and excelu- 
sively to the courts and the law. Either side may 
regret and deprecate this, but in the existing state 
of affairs there is no help for it. 

Take the recent trouble in Tallahatchie county 
asanexample. According to the press dispatch, 
two negroes attempted to register as voters at 
Friarson’s store, ten miles west of Charleston. It 
was claimed that they were not entitled to regis- 
ter, being residents of Arkansas, and not of Mis- 
sissippi. Very well. In any other State, North 
or South, with the possible exception of Lousiana, 
such a question would have given no trouble. 
The law provides means of determining it, and 
the law ought to have been appealed to, nobody 
objecting. But they do these things differently 
in Mississippi. Warrants were issued for the ar- 
rest of the two negroes on acharge of illegal reg- 
istering, or an attempt to register illegally, it does 
not very clearly appear which, and it does not 
matter. The negroes fled from the constable and 
were pursued by him and his posse. Two of the 
pursuers, the negroes say (and we are permitting 
each side to tell its story, wishing to use the al- 
leged facts only by way of illustration), fired at 
the fugitives. Very well again. Either they had 
a right to fire or they had not. If the negroes 
thought not, then the question should have been 
submitted to the decision of a court, in the regu- 
lar and orderly manner provided by law, and if 
the men were guilty of doing a wrong they should 
have been punished, every good citizen, white or 
black, heartily approving. But all this happened 
in Mississippi, where the pistol is the chief justice 
at nisi prius. The negroes in the neighborhood 
of Trenton hearing of the affair, marched to 
Friarson’s store seventy strong, with arms in their 
hands, and demanded that the two men accused 
of shooting at the fugitives should be delivered 
to themselves to be dealt with. The County 
Treasurer quieted matters for a time by prom- 
ising to arrest the men, but he having failed 
or neglected to do this, the mob reassembled, 
and straightway a counter-mob of white men was 
summoned from Charleston, Oakland, and Gra- 
nada to oppose force with foree. This is the ex- 
tent of our information at the time of this writ- 
ing, and whoever shall be found, ultimately, to 
have been directly responsible for the affair, there 
can be no doubt whatever that the prevailing 
spirit of lawlessness lies back of it all. If the 
practice of carrying and using pistols were less 
common than it is in Mississippi; if the law, with 
all its shortcomings and deficiencies were held in 
higher esteem ; if the courts were more generally 
appealed to, and the hands of judges and juries 
upheld ; if decisions rendered by the constituted 
tribunals were held sacred even when deemed un- 
sound, as they ought to be, and are, in all law- 
abiding communities, the illegal registering of two 
negroes on the one hand, or the attempt to arrest 
two negroes on an untrue charge of illegal regis- 
tering on the other, could never have led to any 
such trouble as this. In brief, whoever was di- 
rectly to blame for this affair, it could never have 
assumed the lamentable and disreputable shape it 
has taken, if the state of civilization were higher 
than it is in Mississippi; and this is the point to 
which the better people of that state—and there 
are many noble men and women there—should 
diligently address themselves. The great mass of 
their fellow-citizens, black and white, need civil- 
izing. They need to be taught respect for law; 
they need to learn the value of order ; they should 
be persuaded, if possible, to abandon barbarous 
methods of seeking redress for wrongs done them, 
and to adopt civilized ones instead. Their pres- 
ent state is one of semi-barbarism. They have 
schools and colleges and churches ; they have a 
reasonably good code of law; they have courts 
and judges, sheriffs and juries ; but they live at 
the mercy of mobs, and are practically without 
the protection of law altogether. Every man 
must depend upon his nerve and his skill with the 
revolver for that security from molestation which 
the strong arm of the law affords in all civilized 
communities. Paying the price of protection in 
taxes, the Mississippians are without the thing. 
Maintaining a pageant of tribunals, they have no 
courts able to prevent or punish crime ; and all 
this is so notorious that one of Mississippi's fore- 
most lawyers once said to me, ‘‘There are not 





courts or juries enough in Mississippi to hang any 
man after the grass has once grown on the grave 
of his victim; nor are there sheriffs enough to 
save any murderer from summary hanging if the 
mob eatehes him in jail or c!sewhere before the 
sod has taken root.” 





IN THE OITy. 
By Mary B. Dopce. 
é > artless souls I met to-day— 


A pair of homespun lovers; 
As lightsome and as careless they 
As aught the sunshine covers. 


Stray moths that float the summer through 
Had wingless seemed beside them, 

Who, wholly glad, found nought to do 
With what might yet betide them. 


Along the busy street they stept, 
Their arms close intertwisted, 
And of the crowd no record kept 

While one to other listed. 


TI could not hear a word they said, 
Yet quick, returning glances 

Between them, spoke of spirits wed 
Like those in old romances. 


The satchel swinging on his arm, 
His garments quaintly fitted, 

Her old-time dress yet girlish charm, 
All held me while they fiitted. 


I saw they would not barter one 
Of either’s valued kisses 

For any riches under sun 
That make up meaner blisses. 


And then I thought how heaven comes down 
To bless the simple-hearted, 

Who have no care for fashion’s frown, 
Nor fear but to be parted, 


And thought, too, if the world but guessed 
The half of what it loses 

By slighting love, 'twould stand confessed 
In shame of what it chooses. 


Yet nothing recked the happy pair 
Of such a lesson needed 

By folk o’erlooked, while passing there 
Themselves as little heeded. 


All unconcerned they dreamed not why 
I scanned their tell-tale faces, 

And pitied silent ones go by 
To cold, heart-lonely places. 


These laughed and talked delighting each, 
And stept as on the heather; 

Supremely blest one goal to reach, 
Linked arm in arm together. 








TRAINING FOR THE LIFE-BATTLE: 


POINTS THAT WANT LOOKING TO. 
By THE Rev. David MACRAE, OF SCOTLAND, 


\ + RICHTER says, ‘‘The body is the 
breast-plate of the soul.” It is a vital truth 
that needs to be more widely proclaimed. We 
are only wakening up now to its importance— 
only beginning to recognize practically that body, 
soul and spirit though distinct are not independ- 
ent, that none of them can be neglected without 
peril to the others, that the three together are 
the threefold cord that is not quickly broken. 
The intellect is not physical, but in a physica] 
world the intellect depends for its activity on its 
physical instruments. Napoleon attributed the 
loss of a battle to a badly-cooked dinner, which 
by disturbing ‘his digestion had temporarily af- 
fected his brain and made it unfit for its usual 
work. It was like the breaking of an oar in a 
rowing match. The power was there, but its in- 
strument was unfit for use. 

Even the moral nature is dependent on the 
bodily state to a greater extent than most people 
believe until they think. Old Samuel Johnson used 
to declare that every man was a rascal when he 
was sick. It was putting it too strongly. But 
we have all observed how selfish and surly people 
are apt to become when in pain. How often 
toothache or even a bad cold in the head will 
make a cheerful person gloomy and peevish! 
How apt we all are if under the irritating or de- 
pressing influence of sickness to say and do things 
from which in the joyousness of health we would 
have recoiled. Sydney Smith averred that old 
friendships are often destroyed by toasted cheese, 
and that hard salted meat has led to suicide. 

A greater than Sydney Smith advised a sickly 
evangelist to use a little wine for his stomach’s 
sake and his many infirmities. If Paul had lived 
in our day he would have seen reason to advise 
people to take Jess wine for their stomachs’ sake, 
in order to get rid of their infirmities, But in 
either case the advice would have the same sig- 
nificance. Paul knew that if Timothy’s digestion 
was impaired he would be less clear in head and 
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less strong in heart, less able to see through the 
sophistries of heathen philosophy and less able to 
fight the good fight of faith, than if enjoying ro- 
bust bodily health. 

Sometimes the very care that parents exercise 
over their children defeats its own end by depriv- 
ing the children of facilities for developing their 
physical powers. Dr. Lyon Playfair, of Edin- 
burgh, said he had occasion to compare the health 
of two streets—one a street filled with well-to-do 
tradesmen, the other a tumble-down street occu- 
pied by the very poor. Yet the sickness and 
mortality in this poor street was far less than in 
the other. The explanation he found to be this— 
that the children of the poor were seldom or never 
within doors during the day, but spent their time 
running wild about in the street. The well-to-do 
tradesmen, on the other hand, had their children 
at school ; and being more genteel, kept them off 
the street. They gave them too little of the open 
air, too little exercise. The consequence was 
weaker bodies, more sickness, and more death. 
Beware of that. Let the youngsters grow up not 
only spiritually but physically ‘‘ children of the 
light.” 

A word, now, about one or two points apt to be 
overlooked in intellectual training. I do not so 
much refer to training in school as at home. Chil- 
dren are often made or unmade for school before 
they are sent. They are taught from infancy at 
home, to be observant or unobservant, to remem- 
ber or be forgetful, to be accurate or inaccurate, 
to be discriminating or undiscriminating, to be 
thoughtful or thoughtless, to be obedient and at- 
tentive or the reverse—and these habits go far to 
determine whether the teacher gets a weapon of 
steel or a weapon of pasteboard to sharpen in 
school. 

Habits are so vital an element that precocity, 
when it leads to their neglect, becomes a misfor- 
tune. How often we see the precocious boy come 
to nothing, and the slow boy, in the very same 
family, rise to distinction! Why is this? Gener- 
ally because, with the precocious boy, the forma- 
tion of habits was thought superfluous. He could 
get on without them. Whereas with the slow boy 
it was felt that unless pains were taken to train 
him to habits of diligence and concentration 
there was no hope for him in the competition of 
life. And so he is found growing in strength long 
after the other one’s precocity and life-prospects 
have faded together. 

Here let me say to parents, if a child is slow, 
even if it be apparently stupid, don’t betray your 
despondency over it. Don’t call it a blockhead. 
Don't let it hear you say, as I once heard an oth- 
erwise prudent man say in the hearing of his boy, 
‘Tt is no use trying to get that boy to learn.” A 
boy who. hears his parents say that will, if he 
wants to learn, be totally discouraged, and if he 
doesn’t want to learn, will gladly avail himself of 
the excuse that he hasn’t the power. Don’t be 
discouraged yourself. Slow growth is often sure 
growth. Some minds are like Norwegian pines. 
They are slow in growth, but they are knitting 
their fibers closely, they are striking their roots 
deep, and in the end they are the strongest and 
hardiest giants of the forest. Some of the great- 
est men—some even of the greatest wits—have 
been dull as boys. Dryden and Swift were dull as 
boys. So was Goldsmith. So was Gibbon. So 
was Sir Walter Scott. Napoleon at school had so 
much difficulty in learning his Latin that the 
master said it would need a gimlet to get a word 
into his head. Douglas Jerrold was so backward 
in his boyhood that at nine he was scarcely able 
to read. Isaac Barrow, one of the greatest divines 
that the Church of England has ever produced, 
was so impenetrably stupid in his early years that 
his father more than once said that if God took 
away any of his children, he hoped it would be 
Isaac, as he feared he would never be fit for any- 
thing in this world. Yet that boy was the genius 
of the family, and but for him the existence of his 
father and the whole family would long since have 
been forgotten. 

Another point in which both parents and teach- 
ers often err is in resorting too often to corporal 
punishment—in the too ready use of what we in 
boyhood used to call “the taws.” My views on 
this subject may be somewhat prejudiced from 
the circumstance that during part of my boyhood 
I was under a ferocious teacher who lashed us 
unmercifully, and on the slightest provocation. 
I do not know if his treatment of us did any good; 
I know that to some of us it did a great deal of 
harm. No doubt Solomon said, ‘‘ He that spareth 

_ the rod hateth the child.” But we must remem- 
ber that Solomon was a king’s son, and probably 
got off very easily himself in the matter of pun- 








ishment. If he had been in school with me under 
the flagellator I spoke of, he would probably have 
expressed his dogma with a little more reserva- 
tion. 

Corporal punishment seems necessary in some 
cases ; but parents and teachers should use every 
possible effort to bring children under a higher 
law than the law of the lash. The whip should 
never be used even to a horse or dog if your pur- 
pose can be as well accomplished by kindness. 
The same rule applies with even greater force to 
children. Every time you get a child to do from 
a sense of duty, or, better still, from love, what it 
formerly did from fear of punishment, you gain 

‘mportant point in its moral development 








THE DEAD STOP. 
By THE Rev. Jutius H. WARD, 


™ IS is what you say in regulating the time on 
the race course or in speaking of a train of 
cars suddenly arrested in its progress. It is what 
you say of men who die of apoplexy. ° It is what 
you say of a man who has been suddenly cut off 
in a vicious life. It is the conviction of the bank 
robber when he enters the State prison. It is a 
man’s judgment of himself when he knows that 
his days are numbered. The dead stop is more 
frequently the thought of men’s minds than they 
think or care to acknowledge. In these days of 
hurry and over-work, the dead stop is the only 
way in which nature can utter her protest, even 
if the stroke comes too late to benefit the sufferer. 
How many business men among us go on till they 
drop down dead! Everybody is surprised, but 
look into their career and you discover that they 
went through life by the lightning express, and 
though they did not reach the age of Dr. Holmes’s 
wonderful One Horse Shay, they stopped sud- 
denly as that did, and went to pieces all at once. 
In these days of monopoly and hard times and 
great mental strain and keen competition, men 
are rapidly exhausted. The London merchant 
goes home at night, throws his exhausted body 
upon the sofa, sleeps his six or eight hours, and 
renews the fight the next morning at nine o'clock. 
The New York broker puts the work of twenty- 
four hours into six ; the railway engineer takes a 
roadway of fifty miles and back, is working no 
longer than the broker, and both are thoroughly 
exhausted men and soon break down. The de- 
mand of life is so excessive in its drain upon the 
nervous system that unless men put on the brakes 
they come to the dead stop; the body refuses to 
act ; and the mind is no longer the organ of con- 
trol or the will the organ of command. 

We may see this in one another, and we may 
not. The wear and tear of life isimmense. It is 
increasing. Nobody can help it. The wrecks of 
men and women are so numerous, people who 
have come to a dead stop in middle life and with 
the burdens of the age upon them, that every 
household is like the Egyptian homes before 
Israel departed. There is not a house in which 
there is not one dead. The havoc is terrible. We 
are becoming a race of maniacs and imbeciles. It 
is the dead stop in actual life. 

This is also seen in the religious life, in the 
inner movements of the soul. We come to God 
with bodies exhausted, «with hearts tainted by the 
atmosphere of worldliness, with minds overbur- 
dened with the details of affairs. We cannot 
pray; we cannot make religion a reality; men 
cannot stop for religion ; Christian people starve 
their souls ; they have no time to meditate ; they 
have hardly time for the ministrations of charity ; 
business engulfs everything; and life is simply 
one perpetual whirl of excitement and despera- 
tion. The life of God in the soul comes to a dead 
stop. This is precisely the disease of very many 
of the best-hearted men and women of these days. 
Their religious strength is absorbed in the dis- 
tractions of their position, and it requires great 
resolution and intense courage of soul to keep the 
divine spark alive and aglow. Yet if men and 
women are ever to be anything in religion, as 
God made them capable of being, this life is the 
time to begin, and the unseen universe will be the 
realm in which they will grow out to proper full- 
ness of spiritual stature. 

What we say to each one, in these hurrying 
days, is to look especially to the dead stop in the 
ordinary and in the religious life. It is too evi- 
dent that very many have been overtaken by it, 
and the religious wrecks are not less numerous 
than the bodily and mental ruins which present 
themselves whenever we open our eyes. Let us 
hold up in time, and use the forces of life wisely, 
discreetly, soberly, in the fear of God. 
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“Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on an 
hill cannot be hid. Neither do men light a candle, and put it 
under a bushel, but on a candlestick; and it giveth light 
unto all that are in the house. Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” Matt. y. 14, 15, 16. 





t Fy your light so shine upon men that they 
shall see your goodness, your beauty of soul, and 
that, seeing it, they may be raised by enthusiasm and 
sympathy to such a height as to give thanks and 
glorify God. 

I think we give too narrow a construction to this 
central thought of our Saviour. I think it is the 
power of a beautiful divine life that is to be the 
power of the gospel. It is the essential beautifulness 
of a true disposition born of God into the human soul 
—the admirableness of Christian qualities in the eyes 
of men round about—that is to be the effectual preach- 
ing, the real force winning men. 

Have you noticed that religion, in the estimation of 
the Bible, is daylight to men who have been sitting in 
darkness? And what is light but the revealer of 
beauty? What is it but that by which ail comely 
things are brought to men’s eyes? They who follow 
God in Jesus Christ are the radiant people of the 
world—or should be. They are the bright ones, the 
white ones of life; they are children of light and of 
the day. 

Have you noticed that religion, in the estimation of 
God, as in the revelation of the gospel and in the rep- 


resentations of the apostles, is not restriction? “To 
be sure,"’ says some one, “it is restriction. Isn’t it a 


cross? Isn’t it a burden that you are bound to carry? 
Isn’t it a harness; a yoke? I agree that it is; but 
what must that state be in which even a yoke is easy? 
It is not easy anywhere else except in religion. It is 
not easy on a bullock’s neck; but 

* My yoke is easy.’”’ 

What burden besides religion was there ever on 
earth that was light? Thgt which is light cannot bea 
burden, and that which is a burden cannot be light. 
Nay; in the kingdom and service of Jesus Christ the 
true nature of religion is such that that which out- 
side of religion is a burden is no burden inside of it. 

There runs through the Bible a figure of husbandry 
significant far beyond what it ordinarily is made to 
yield; for, as the husbandman takes the untamed 
earth, and removes from it the stumps and stones, 
opens up the soil, and turns it to uses the most benefi- 
cent, and makes it shine and glow with beauty from 
spring to autumn, so God’s husbandry turns every 
man’s soul into a cultivated soil, and every field in 
that man, as it were, becomes a fruitful garden. 

Now, our spiritual husbandry is very poor indeed; 
men take care of their souls very much as some farm- 
ers take care of their farms. They need something 
for their sheep, and they put in food for them; they 
need something for their oxen, and they put in crops 
for them; they need something for their pigs, and 
they raise corn for them; but what do they do for 
their wives and children that love beauty? They have 
a little flower-garden stuck away in some obscure spot 
where they cannot raise anything else, and where are 
a few marigoids and hollyhocks and other flowers 
struggling to blossom, and they call that a garden ! 
The farm is covered with vigorous crops growing for 
the animals, but those things which minister to the 
love of beauty in their households are neglected. 

So religious people often have in the soul a little 
spot, somewhere, hid away, in which there is some 
love of beauty, some cheerfulness, some hope, some 
elasticity; but all the rest of their lives is character- 
ized by fear and conscience and burden and toil and 
suffering and trouble. This is poor husbandry. It is 
feeding the bottom of your experience and leaving the 
top to starve. 

The fact is, men are built like organs; and there is a 
blind organist that sits at the keys, not knowing that 
there is a manual there, and plays with his feet all the 
time, so that you continually get the thunder-bass, 
and nothing else. There is the instrument above; 
there are the bird-stops, the flute-stops, and all the 
various combinations, which are rarely touched, and 
never except accidentally. 

Now, our text declares that the elements in man of 
grandeur, power, and beauty should be so developed 
that what God does in men, what he makes of them, 
the fruit which he produces in them, is a motive- 
power of religious teaching and religious institutions. 

I do not mean that there is to be no auxiliary. Ido 
not mean that the intellect is to be thrown away. I 
do not mean that philosophical teaching is notin its 
place good. I mean that the central characteristic 
force of religion is to exist in its beautifulness. That 
is to say, the beautifulness of God, in so far as he can 
be made manifest in man, and can be impressed upon 
human character, should have the effect to make men 
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beautiful and noble. It is thus that divinity is best 
represented by man. 

Is there anything that brings you nearer to God 

' than the thought of your mother, and the thought of 
her patience, ber faithfulness, her wisdom and her 
love? When all the world is out against you, when 

| everything that you have laid your hand to has farled, 

| when you are the object of the scoff or the cold pity 

' of men around you; when you retreat from the store, 

' from the street, from the city, that you may get away 
from those things which make life undesirable to you, 
then there is one refuge for your broken heart. Though 

' you have deserved obloquy—yea, though you have 
gone down from virtue to the very filth of vice, there 

| is one altar where you can be heard, one shrine where 
you will be acceptable, and one that will throw around 
you the arms of compassion and love. I mean your 
mother. The power of her goodness, the sweetness of 
her heart, her long-suffering, her undying love, give 
you a chance, and are a charter of new life to you. 

God is infinitely better than any mother can be. 
And yet, a mother’s love interprets God, and brings 
him before one’s mind as the embodiment of father, 
mother and home. 

| The duty of making religion beautiful is set forth 
by the words of the text, in which we are commanded 
to let our light so shine before men that they shall see 
our goodness, and glorify our Father who is in heaven. 
I have heard men say of members of the church, “If 
they are going to heaven I don’t want to go there.” 
Sometimes these things are said extravagantly and un- 
warrantably ; but often I fear they are said too justly. 
Yet who supposes that such would be the case if there 
were seen in the churches and among Christians such 
beauty, and gloriousness, and manliness of character 
as we see in Jesus Christ? Could such a state of things 
exist if the church in every town and village were, ac- 
cording to the figure of the Bible, like a bride waiting 
adorned for the bridegroom? So far from that, our 

' churches are ragged and tattered. They are a thou- 
sand times better than nothing; but compared with the 
divine ideal, how low and poor they are! Some of 
them claim to have descended from the apostles; and 
it has been a long, weary descent. Some of them 
would have you think that they stand on the very 
summit of the orthodox Zion. Yes—yes—yes; but 
orthodoxy that is simply the philosophy of truth is 
nothing but bones; and if you take off the skin and 
flesh, and leave nothing but bones, the fairest form is 
not beautiful to look upon. 

» We are, then, to live such lives, cultivate such dis- 
positions, habits and associations, and chord our life 
to such a key of heavenly sweetness and beauty in the 
eyes of men, that when they look upon us they shall 
wish to be like us. 

The patient says to the doctor, “If I do not take 
this medicine, shall I get over my disease?” If the 
doctor says, ‘‘ Yes, in time,’’ the man says, ‘‘Then I 
will wait;” but if the doctor says, “‘ No, I think you 
will die if you do not take it,” then the man says, 
-‘“ Weil, hand it here; rather than die I will take it.” 
It is very much so with the acceptance of religion 
among men. If they can be saved without it they 
do not want it; but if they must take it or be lost, 
then they will take it. They look upon it as being 
bitter and disagreeable. What is wanted is, that we 
sball make religion known by showing what it is; and 
we can best do this by representing it truly in our 
lives. 

I read the catalogues of fruit men a good deal. I 
used to do so when I was in the West, and had no 
gardens to go to. Consequently I was very familiar 
with the names of all the remarkable pears—the 
Flemish pear, the Seckel pear, the Duchesse D’An- 
gouléme pear, and other varieties; but when the 
Duchesse D’ Angouléme was sent to Indianapolis, and 
placed on exhibition, and I saw the thing itself, all 
my poor ideals of it vanished. I went wild over it, 
and I thinkI paid two dollars for one Duchesse pear. 

Now, that pear had to havea tree, and that tree had 
to have roots, and those roots had to have a soilin 
which to grow, and there were many processes that 
had to be gone through with under the eye of the 
gardener before the fruit could be unfolded; but when 
I saw the pear, everything else was forgotten. All I 
thought of was the fruit. 

Now the fruit of the spirit, religion, a Christian 
character, a true life, is that which needs to be ex- 
hibited to men. The trunk of the tree, the branches, 
the roots, the modes of development, ordinances, in- 
stitutions and customs are necessary things; but they 
are only instrumental to what you are aiming at. 
Religion is not a pruning knife, nor an ax, nora saw, 
but what you get from their use—the pear, the apple, 
the grape. The ideal of the New Testament is that in 
Christian life you shall be fruitful under the summer 
of the divine spirit, and that the fruit which you bear 
shall be so beautiful, so fragrant and so desirable, that 
men once having seen it shall say, “‘ Where can I get 
such fruit? I want to know where it can be found.” 
Now, dear old father or mother in Israel, or maiden 
long in the church, you that hope you are Christians— 
how many do you think have ever entered the Chris- 
tian life because they received a higher inspiration 
from you? How many have been attracted to religion 
by the fruit which they have seen hanging on your 
boughs? 

I defy you to stand before a man who is full of wit 
or mirth, and who pours it out of his face, his cheeks, 
and his lips, without laughing. You cannot help your- | 





self. I defy you to sit in the presence of aman who is 
relating some tender narrative, with tears streaming 
down his cheeks, without being affected, and having 
the wells of sympathy stirred up in you, though you 
brace yourself against it ever so much. 

Now, faith in things high and noble shines forth 
wherever it may be, and carries its own evidence. It 
is like a bright morning star, or the sun, which does 
not need any interpreter. 

This explains the primitive power of the gospel. 
For three hundred years the early Christians had no 
church systems such as we have. The doctrines of the 
church were not systematized for hundreds of years. 
The power of the church, by which it made its earliest 
conquests, was the lives of the men that were in it. 
Christians at that time were in poverty; they were 
subject to contumely of every kind; they were with- 
out honor, or hope of advancement; they lacked the 
ordinary necessaries of life; and yet, they were pa- 
tient; they comforted each other; they divided their 
goods one with another; they lived peaceably, not re- 
turning evil for evil; and men said, ‘‘ Well, I can 
understand how a stoical philosopher may once in a 
while reach the condition which they are in, but I can- 
not understand how hundreds and thousands of men 
who are hot philosophers, and who are called to en- 
dure peculiar sufferings and trials, can attain to it.’’ 
So these Christians were asked what the meaning of it 
was, and they said, “It is Jesus; it is the new life in 
us.” And everybody said, “If the power of God in 
Christ Jesus has such a victory over trouble; if it is 
such a kill-care; if it has the power to tread down all 
suffering; if itcan make men that are poor and de- 
graded happier and more glorious than kings and 
priests; if that is the effect of religion, then, for God’s 
sake, let us have it.” That is the way that the gospel 
spread. Its dissemination depended upon that which 
touched the soul, and made it thrill with the electricity 
of heavenly fire. 

It is the duty of Christians to make religion lovely; 
and I say that he who makes religion unlovely is 
more an infidel than if he simply denied the doctrines 
of Christianity. He is a worm at the core, and nota 
worm on the leaf. 

It behooves us, therefore, to see that our orthodoxy 
is of the heart and not of the head only. It is better 
to have both, but if you will choose, let your choice 
be in favor of orthodoxy of the heart. 

Wherever religion imprisons man’s nature it is a mis- 
representation of the gospel. Wherever, for instance, 
fear is made to be predominant in a Christian man’s 
life the gospel is misrepresented. We are commanded 
to fear; but itis said that perfect love casts out fear, 
There are a great many kinds of experience under the 
generic name of fear. I feared my father, but I did 
not fear him asT did my schoolmaster; and I did not 
fear my schoolmaster as I did the big, burly boy that 
used to thrash me. There are many gradations of 
fear. 

A man whose religion is dominated by an over- 
hanging gloom of fear misrepresents religion as much 
asa cloudy day would misrepresent a sunshiny day, 
or as much as January would misrepresent June if it 
were to set itself up as an exponent. 

Although fear, in the earlier stages of Christian life 
has its use, it is an alternative force, and is not the 
principal power, and any preaching which constantly 
deals with fearin the experience of Christians does 
not represent the fundamental elements of religion. 
For the Scripture says, ‘‘ Ye are called brethren. Ye 
are called to liberty and not to bondage.” 

Any preaching which sets men upon that kind of 
perpetual watching which takes away quiet and rest- 
fulness is not a true representation of the gospel. 
There are many words that the New Testament uses 
on which we must not put too intense a force, and this 
word watchfulmess is one of them. We must watch; 
but if a man is all his life long doing nothing but 
watching, he will lose the very ends which watchful- 
ness is set to obiain. For, if a man wants to do a 
thing well he must not think of what he is doing. If 
I were to think of every word that I was going to say 
to you, I should not say anything that it would be 
worth your while to listen to; but I forget the words, 
they come so easily and naturally. If I were to think 
how I looked and how I stood here, I should cease to 
look and stand well. If a plank six inches wide lies 
on the ground, and you put a child on it, he will walk 
it from end to end without difficulty and without fear; 
but lift that plank up fifty feet in the air, and put the 
child on it, and he instantly says, “If I fall I shall be 
dashed to pieces, and I must be careful,” and he 
trembles and puts one foot before the other with the 
utmost care, and takes the greatest pains to balance 
himself; or, without taking a step, he squats down on 
the plank like a toad. The things which men do best 
are the things which they have so perfectly subdued 
that they do them without thinking of them. It is 
unconscious skill and excellence that wins. 

Watchfulness, then, in the earlier stages of Christian 
life is beneficial and necessary; but watchfulness is 
not a characteristic of religion. It is simply one of its 
instruments. If you see men who are almost afraid to 
wink, or smell, or listen, never daring to do this, that, 
or the other thing lest they do wrong, you will notice 
that they do very little anyhow. I remember that one 
of the sweetest poets of America once said to me, “I 
have been aJl my life so afraid of going wrong that I 
have stood still, and have not gone atall.” Watchful- 
ness is often made a limitation and a hindrance. But 





religion must not be obliged to march before men in 
shackles as a prisoner of fear or of watchfulness. 

Wherever a man’s religion disfigures his disposition, 
and makes it ugly, it is not a religion of the right sort. 
Asceticism is not true religion. ! mean that form of 
religious development which icuds a man to inflict 
pain on himself, not for a definite eid, but on the sup- 
position that that is the way to muke himself good 
and useful. If it were necessary for me to have the 
tooth-ache all night in order that I might keep awake, 
I should consider the tooth-ache a very desirable 
thing. If I were called to watch with a sick child, 
aud I were overcome with a desire to sleep, and it 
were needful that the child should have its medicine 
at regular intervals, and the child were hovering be- 
tween life and death, and I could only keep awake by 
inflicting pain upon myself, then I should think that 
pain was useful; but when the emergency had passed 
by, I should not say that the tooth-ache or pain was 
desirable or useful. 

In religious life there come emergencies when a man 
must suffer, and disown his lower self, in order to 
stand for higher conceptions; but they are alterna- 
tives; they are exceptions; they are not characteristic, 
The characteristics of a religious life are bountifulness 
and liberty. Joy, peace, and righteousness are the 
definitions which the New Testament gives to Chris- 
tian experience. Righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost—these are the fruits of religion. 

Those hard, sharp-eyed, suspecting men who always 
see everybody’s faults but their own—do you tell 
me that they represent religion? Are eagles doves? 
Is bitter sweet? Is essential hatefulness lovely? 
How many men there are who go about, as hateful 
as hyenas, howling religion! Where is the Spirit 
that descended upon the Master’s head in bap- 
tism? When does it ever come with a bloody beak? 
Where does it ever sail searching for carrion? The 
Holy Ghost descends with all the beautiful character- 
istics of sweetness and peace and joyfulness and purity 
and truth and glory into the souls of men; and they 
who present all the untoward features of unbeauty to 
men are the hinderers of religion. 

But oftentimes men are conscience-bound, and then 
conscience is mischievous to them. The gospel com- 
mand, ‘Go ye out into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature,” has been largely interpreted 
as though it were the right and duty of some men to 
meddle with the affairs of every other human being. 
Some think that the business of their conscience is to 
tell other people how they should use their con- 
sciences. There is a sphere of instruction in which a 
reformatory or progressive spirit that is bold and 
fearless and frank has a rightful place; but not all 
that professes to be of such a spirit is worthy of the 
name. Men pride themselves on daring to attack 
evil; but to attack evil is one of the easiest things in 
the world. Anybody can attack evil. Attacking evii 
is one of the cheapest of all modes of reformation. If 
a man wants to attack evil he can get behind some 
fortification and send bombshells into the enemy’s 
camp without running any risk of being harmed him- 
self. Many men now and then throw a missile to 
some distant place, and though they know that it 
splits, they do not know what execution it does; but 
that does not matter so long as they are attacking 
evil! 

What would you think if you sawa young doctor 
running about through the community, and stopping 
every man he met, and saying, ‘There is a pi 200 
your face; let me take my scalpel and open it’? Sup- 
pose a man should go about saying to people, “ [ have 
some jalap here if you want it’? Such people would 
be sweet company compared with those men who are 
always attacking evils, bombarding them, and saying, 
“That is not right, and you know it is not right, or 
you ought to know that it is not right, and you will 
be damned.” Sometimes such men preach; and [ 
have known them even to edit papers! 

But is that kind of conscience which makes a man 
indifferent to his own disposition, and sets him to 
hounding everybody else, the kind of conscience which 
represents Christ? It is not the mischief done or the 
wounds caused to the persons who are hounded that 
call forth my sympathy: it is the indignity shown to 
him who suffered unto death for men; to him who 
took upon himself the sins of the world; to the great 
self-sacrificing Lover of mankind; to the Heart of the 
universe. It is the fact that the divine nature is sup- 
posed to be represented by such a disposition that 
grieves me. mn 

Men are pointed out to us, and it is said, “ Look, 
there is a Christian”; and such a Christian! O Christ, 
the Chief among ten thousand, what portraits have 
been palmed off as representing thee! Would you 
paint him? Bring the sweetest virtues, the gentlest 
manners, the clearest wisdom, the most long-suffering 
patience, the noblest pleasures, all that makes beaven 
a garden of delight, and from these rare qualities, sub- 
limed by the imagination, with trembling hand touch 
here and there a feature; and then it will be only the 
shadow of the reality; but when men have daubed 
their brush in the dirt and mud and ichor of their 
lower passions, and smirched their own portrait, it is 
devil-worship when you are called to look at it and 
bow down to it. 

Dear friends, in this life there is trouble enough, 
there are nettles enough, there are briers enough, 
there are thistles enough, there are swords enough, 
there are spears enough, there are heavy burdens 
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enough, without your adding to them. Do not mako 
any more sorrow needlessly. Do not indulge in un- 
kind remarks and poisonous criticisms. Men are all 
the time tending to go apart from each other by reason 
of the repulsion of selfishness; and it is needful that 
the gospel draw men together and make them so 
lovely that they can live together. This is a word for 
every one of you. 

Great cruelty is inflicted upon men by the applica- 
tion of ideal tests to common life. Jonathan Edwards 
was one of the noblest Christians that New England 
ever had; but I think that Loyola by the inquisition 
did not make more suffering than Jonathan Edwards 
has made by presenting such ideals as are possible to 
the highest natures in the highest conditions, and ap- 
plying them as tests to persons in the lowest states, 
and making them feel that they were representations 
of the law of God to them in their conditions. Dif- 
ferent persons who are endeavoring to rise to a higher 
life need different standards. If the highest ideals are 
held up for all to attain to, some will be discouraged. 
It would not be right to subject every one to the same 
test. We have many persons who are approaching 
the higher life, and sifting their experience so as to get 
out the chaff; there is a very noble and godly com- 
pany of people who are nearing the ultimate stages of 
Christian experience; but to take those ultimate stages 
and bring them down to the ordinary level of life, and 
tell persons there that they must reach them at onc, 
is oppressive. 

When I begin to write as a boy, I say, “Oh, if I 
could only make my writing look as well as the copy!” 
But my schoolmaster does not punish me because I 
donot. When I get through, only faith can discern 
what I have written—sight cannot; yet, does he say, 
“You clumsy, blockheaded booby, is that the way you 
write with such a copy before you?” No; he says, 
“Good boy, Henry; there is room for improvement, 
but keep at it: you are doing very well.” After I 
have written a week, I carry to my mother in triumph 
a paper which can be read, and I think it is a wonder 
ef chirography; and when I have been with the mas- 
ter a year, I look at the copy and at my tentative 
efforts all the way up, and I smile with perhaps a 
praiseworthy conceit. If I had been made to feel 
that my work would be a failure unless I equalled the 
copy. [should bave given up in despair. And do you 
suppose that a man can be taken from the lower 
forms of experience and carried into the glorious 
fruits of righteousness at a jump, with no beginning 
and no gradual progress? Under the divine adminis- 
tration we are told that the kingdom of God within 
us is as a grain of mustard seed, the smallest of all 
all seeds; and is to develop from one stage to another 
until it attains to large proportions; and yet how 
many strong persons there are with ample experience 
who go about relating that experience to men less 
amply endowed, and weak in many directions, giving 
them to understand that if they are going to be chil- 
dren of God, they must have just such an experience 
as theirs! 

A word on the subject of cheerfulness. The Bible 
is a cheerful book. Those that wrote it were for the 
most part cheerful men. The dethroned, ransacked, 
persecuted David sang songs which cheered the old 
saints; and if you read the history of the apostles you 
will find that though they lived beneath a cloudy sky, 
though they were cast out and persecuted, though 
they passed through innumerable hardships, and 
though they endured untold sufferings, yet they 
have given to the world the sweetest literature that 
was ever known. You may read the New Testament 
through, and you will not find a morbid word from 
Matthew to Revelations. Men who died deaths daily, 
and who were the off-scouring of the earth, always 
bore about with them the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
that the life of Jesus might be manifest in them; and 
it was the life of Jesus that flamed in men; and such 
being the explanations of the Bible, I say, shame to 
the low-bowed, care-furrowed head! Shame to the 
desponding man! Shame to the unsmiling Christian! 
Shame to the gyved, manacled man who stands forth 
as a son of God! 

Christian men and women, you ought not to be 
squalid. If you are going to represent Christ, you 
must have rings, you must have roundelays, you must 
have rejoicings. There is nothing that is a greater bless- 
ing in a community than a man who is known to be 
an honest truth-speaking man, and who is kind and 
genial, and cheerful everywhere and at all times, 
Such a man will do more good in a community than a 
thousand tight-laced, sour-visaged Christian men. 

I remark, in closing, that the very point of power— 
namely, the personal influence of Christian lives—has 
foralong time been missed in the administration of 
the church. That power men have attempted to sup- 
plement by bringing in institutional forms; but it is 
individualism—that is, individual experience collected 
—that makes the power of religion. A thousand men 
who should create a public sentiment around them in 
favor of the higher forms of Christian experience, by 
the example of their lives, would revolutionize a con- 
tinent. Religions fight. Every argument provokes 
another argument. When two steel blades strike 
across each other, it is hard to say which sharpens the 
other most. It is the thing which is between them 
that iscutintwo. Ah, what becomes of charity (love 
it is in the original)—that quality which Paul says 
shall not be extinguished at death, and in heaven shall 
be first of all graces? If examples of that spirit kin- 


dled in multitudes of men should be collected as drops 
of water are when the clouds drop upon the moun- 
tains their contents, which roll down and form chan- 
nels, and sweep on in rivers, how the world would 
tremble! How it would be changed! What a new 
state of things would exist! How we should see ex- 
emplified on every hand the gospel of Christ as it in- 
spired living, regenerate souls! 

We are always trying to bring about this result by 
the Catechism. The Catechism is good; but I should 
as soon think of warming myself by a saw because it 
cuts the wood that makes heat, as I should think of 
doing directly by the Catechism what can only be 
done by that of which the Catechism merely is an in- 
strument. 

It is human souls transferred by the spirit of God 
till they live in the highest qualities, and form a public 
sentiment, that is to be the transforming power among 
men; and there will be other pentecostal days in the 
world when men learn what is the secret, predominant, 
irresistible power of living experience as distinguished 
from creeds or institutions. There is a power behind 
external instrumentalities, and men must go back to 
them; and in order to go back to it they must see that 
there is a deeper sense of sin, a more glorious emanci- 
pation from it, more love to men, more faith in God, 
more belief in heaven, more spiritual life here, and 
more of the beginning of life hereafter. 

Then, in the next place, in order to make the gospel 
what it ought to be, you must change the emphasis 
between fear and hope back to where it was placed 
by the hand of God. You shall find in the gospel, and 
in the writings of the inspired apostles, many recogni- 
tions of fear. To say that there is no fear recognized 
there is to say what is not true; but to put the empha- 
sis upon the intellect, upon the conscience, or upon 
the principle of fear, as the working influence of the 
gospel, is to totally misinterpret it, and to infuse into 
your interpretation of God a baleful element; for the 
essential idea of the gospel is that of God’s love, so 
described that it inspires hope in men who are con- 
sciously weak, in men who are consciously wicked, 
and in men whose translation from death to life must 
be gradual. 

Look at the great mixed Roman empire, with lordly 
wealth and squalid poverty, with crowned princes 
and abject slaves, with degraded soldiers and down- 
troiden husbandmen. And remember that. still 
through the air was breathed, amidst the sound of 
trumpets, sweeter than any lute that was ever heard 
by men, a voice saying, ‘‘ Good will.” 

Where is Rome? Where are the glittering Caesars? 
Hush the tocsin; sound no more the trumpet; for 
GOOD WILL is proclaimed. But the roar went on, the 
cries ascended, and the whole creation groaned in pain 
then, as it bas until now. Yet the proclamation was, 
“Peace, good will to men.’”” Why? God has taken on 
himself the suffering of mankind. He is their Re- 
deemer. It is his purpose to lift them up out of the 
slough of animalism, and to give them new life, new 
hope, new joy. Joy was the key-note that rang 
through the hills of Jerusalem. When the sun went 
down on the Sufferer dead, it was only that it might 
gather glory and power to come again into the hori- 
zon with triumphs and victories over death, telling 
us that God should suffer rather than that we should, 
and that the Divine nature was not distant, crystal- 
line, cold and beautiful, but that it was sympathizing 
as a mother’s heart, full of mercy as a physician’s 
touch, and full of compassion as a father’s love. 

You will never be able to make the Gospel do its 
appropriate work so long as fear is made to be its pre- 
dominant element. Woe, Darkness, and Damnation 
—are these the watchwords of the Gospel? or are 
Hope, Peace, and Joy? There is an element of fear, 
and there are terrible admonitions; but they are aiter- 
natives. The characteristic notes of the Gospel are 
sweetness; they are full of promise; they win men; 
and no man can preach the Gospel in its primitive 
simplicity who does not know how to preach it out of 
the sweetness of his own loving nature, and who does 
not know that its emphasis is on love, and not on fear 
nor conscience. 

I pray you, go home, not to criticise my sermon so 
much as to criticise your own self. Do not make a 
labored matter of it, but simply say, “‘I will attempt 
to be a nobler, a truer man; I will seek no more to 
promote bitterness; I will endeavor, so long as I live, 
to send out sweetness and light everywhere. That 
shall be my ideal. I may come short of it at times, but 
I will never be discouraged. That is my conception, 
and I will strive to realize it.” 

You that have households, when you go home see 
what there is in tiem that is in conflict with these 
views. See if happiness reigns there. If there are 
children-there, make them happy. Men are afraid to 
make their children happy, lest they shall thus stimu- 
late their propensity for mischief; but this propensity 
comes rather from unhappiness than from happiness. 
Men are afraid to allow their children to be gay, lest 
they shall be drawn into vice and dissipation ; but they 
are more apt to be drawn into those things by dull and 
stupid sobriety than by innocent gayety. 

See to it that you are saviours to each other. Let 
every man please his neighbor for his good to edifica- 
tion. Let meninhonor prefer oneanother. Let every 
t man look not on his own things, but on the things of 
another. 

Carry these suggestions home with you, and see if 





you cannot take that old harp which now and then 











sounds joy in the family, and put on some more strings, 
so that it shall be, from the topmost note to the lowest 
one, musical in the household. And do it immediately. 
You do not need to wait until you go to church. Study 
at once the things that make for peace and purity. 

“Oh, but,’ say some, “ the Biblecommands us to be 
first pure aud then peaceable.’ Well, do you suppose 
@ mau has no right to be first peaceable and then pure? 
It is quality, and not the order of time at all that is 
alluded to here. You must be pure at any rate. Let 
me read the passage : 


“The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peace- 
able, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy.” 


Now, if you are to adhere to the order that is here 
set down, it follows irresistibly that no man has a 
right to be gentle, or easy to be entreated, or full of 
mercy and good fruits, until he is pure. And how 
many times do you hear men, when they are urged to 
charity, insist that the order shall be right; that if the 
doctrine is wrong, nothing can be done till that is 
rectified; that men must be right in regard to creeds 
and ordinances before any help can be afforded them! 
So we are told that the Bible says, “First pure, and 
then peaceable.”” Then you are to quarrel all the time 
till you are pure, are you? If you cannot take the 
second till you have the first, then bid farewell to all; 
for you never will be pure—that I will guarantee. It 
is a perversion, born in the driest form of ecclesias- 
ticism. Be pure, be peaceable, be gentle, be easy to 
be entreated, be full of mercy and good fruits, and do 
not be particular about which you take first; for I 
tell you, whichever you take will lead you to the 
other. The moment you touch one of them, you will 
want another, and then another, and then another. 

A woman who for the first time has a little patch in 
a garden says, ‘Well, now, my dear little tea-rose, 
you shall have a chance to grow.” She thinks, ‘‘ What 
a time I will have with my tea-rose;’”’ and she sets it 
out; and then it seems very lonesome; and she looks 
into her neighbors’ gardens and sees there other kinds 
of roses; and she says, ‘‘ Why can’t I have such roses 
as well as they?” So she gets another rose, and an- 
other, and another; and, as nothing is so contagious 
as beauty, she does not stop until she has a thousand 
roses, 

Now one element of goodness wants another, just as 
one color wants another; and when the growth of the 
higher nature is begun, there is a tendency toward 
perfection ; and whichever of these elements you start 
with, whether it be purity, or peace, or gentleness, or 
mercy and good fruits, it naturally will have an elect- 
ive affinity for the others. 

Do not pervert this precious passage of God’s word, 
but go on taking, one after another, graciousness, 
obligingness, hopefulness, and the other virtues, and 
do not stop till you arrive at perfection. ‘ 

May God grant to you, to me, to all of us alike who 
are thralled in imperfection and sin, strength and 
zeal enough to reach the very completion of the 
blessed work of transforming our souls into the image 
of God. The best of us are yet comparatively un- 
beautiful; but we are all of us made brothers and 
sisters by the common hope of immortality, by the 
comnfon redemption of Jesus Christ, by the bondage 
of common sin, by the infelicity of our infirmities: 
and by our slowness, and dullness, and opaqueness, 
Weare all of us sick; we are all of us getting well; 
we all have one Physician; and let us travel together, 
more and more disowning the natural man and solicit- 
ing the spiritual man, until we reach the stature of 
perfect men in Christ Jesus. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


ALMIGHTY GoD, thou art our father’s God. Thy name we 
learned while we were children. Round about it are all the 
thoughts of home, childhood, the loving care of mothér, the 
kind benediction of father. Thou hast taken that very name 
which every living sou! must learn first, and which remains 
sweetest to the end of life—our father’s name; and thou hast 
exalted it, and placed it upon thine own brow, and taught us 
to say, Our Father which art in heaven. We draw near to 
thee to-day, not a trembling crowd, looking with shad- 
owed eye: we draw near to thee with open face. We 
come boldly, not to authority nor to dreadfulness of power, 
but to that universal Heart of love which hath breathed love 
into ajl creation, and which, evoking from the lower forms 
of life whatever is greatest in excellence, ana purest and 
truest and sweetest, hath drawn toward thee all creation. 
Thou Goodness and Mercy enthroned, thou whose strokes 
are remedial, thou that wilt raise the low and fallen, and 
cleanse the impure, and hast made pain itself a minister, sent 
forth to cleanse, to restrain, to exalt, and to ennoble—to thee 
we come no longer cowering. Yea, as they that are sick 
come to the physician in their disease, and feel that they 
come worthily because they need; as they that beg bring 
their poverty as the argument for giving; as they that are 
lost cry out for succor, their loss being the reason why a de- 
liverer should guide them—so we come to thee, this morn- 
ing, boldly, because we are deeply sinful, in all the parts of 
our life. We have not had that exaltation yet by which, in 
a weary hour, tired of life, we can ride over temptation as 
the ship rides over the wave. We are weak where we should 
be strong; we are proud where we should be humble; we 
are selfish where we should be generous; we are mean where 
we should be noble; we are groveling where we should 
aspire; we are small in the things that are good, and large 
in the things that are bad; we are of the earth, earthy; and 
there isin our own will no deliverance that is adequate to 
our need. Behold every one of us. Weare thine; for thou 
didst make us. We are thine, for thy providence has been as 
a bosom nursing us, We are thine, for our fathers and 
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mothers were thine; and the blessing of God goes down to 
the children of those whom he loves. 

Grant thy blessing to us this morning ; and do not bless us 
according to our asking. The rain does not come down sim- 
ply till it has filled the cups of the blossoms: it comes down 
abundantly, overflowing all necessity, and giving innumera- 
ble drops which are not needed; and we pray that thou wilt 
take thy measure, not from our smallness, but from thy 
greatness. And do not do what we ask merely; for how 
little do we know of the disease or the remedy! Give to us, 
not simply the joys that seem most desirable, but those 
things which shall in the end be most joyful. Do exceeding 
ahundantly more than we ask or think for every one of us, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

And now we beseech of thee that thou wilt visit each par- 
ticular soul, and breathe into every one the consciousness of 
thy presence. May every one hear the sweetest pronuncia- 
tion of his name that he ever heard. Thou that didst meet 
Mary in her distress in the garden, when she could not see 
thee through her tears, and didst call her Mary, and rouse up 
in her soul the recognition of her Saviour, canst thof® not 
call each one that is here by name, so that all the goodness 
and love and glory of God shall seem to be calling to him? 

Grant, we beseech of thee, to those that are struggling with 
mighty passions, that they may have God’s grace adminis- 
tered to them, so that, though they abide with the lion and 
the bear, they may come off conquerors. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt be with those whose way 
of duty carries them amid dust and sound of business on 
every side, and causes them unnecessary anxieties and fears. 
Day by day may they have such ascendancy of soul that they 
shall rise, in their calmer hours, into the realm of peace, and 
have that quietness which dwells with the spirit of God. May 
we more aud more have truer ideas of what it is to live right, 
and to be men in Christ Jesus; and yet may we have with our 
exalted ideal no discouragement; for thou dost wait for thy 
scholars. Thou dost give them things to do which are be- 
yond their reach, and then thou dost help them on step by 
step, and art patient with them until they have reached at- 
tainment. O give us the hope and encouragement that we 
are in the school of Christ, and that we are sympathized with, 
thought of, succored, at every step. 

Grant that we may thus reflect the image of God round 
about us, making others joyful, inspiring them with alacrity 
in higher things, dissuading them from evil, and by our 
songs of victory making it easier for them to attain and to 
sing. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to the young; to 
those who are in the midst of life ; to the aged, that are tot- 
tering near to the end of their days. May none of them look 
down into the deep, precipitous gulf. May those who are 
standing on the twilight edge of life behold the life to come, 
and rejoice in it, and send back to us who are fast treading in 
their footsteps the cheer that we shall send back to those 
who follow us, voice answering to voice all the way through 
life, as in the battle the shout, being oft repeated, cheers all 
who are contending. And when we are called to depart, may 
it be ours to send from out of the night, and from out of the 
valley and the shadow of death,the cheering word which shows 
that thy rod and thy staff do comfort us. And on the other 
side may we receive that abundant entrance, that outpouring 
from heaven, that rejoicing and that triumphing admission, 
which they are to have that are beloved of God. 

And to thy name shail be the praise, Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Amen. 





PRAYER AFTER THE SERMON. 


To thee, our Father, we come as he of old, crying to thee: 
Lord, we believe; help our unbekef. Heip our infirmities. 
Help our weakness. Help our dullness. Remove all that 
makes us vulgar and poor and homely in the sight of men. 
Grant to us something of thine own atmosphere. For as the 
sun, coming in the morning, turns to beauty the brownest 
stubble, and, lighting up the dryest stick makes it shine forth 
with a brightness not its own, so, O Sun of Righteousness! 
thou canst shine upon our dry, stubble hearts, and make the 
things which are uncomely in them beautiful in the light of 
thy glory. 

Grant that we may be the chiidren of light, so reflecting 
the beauty of God and the beauty of his children, that men, 
beholding it, shall be led to glorify thee. a 

Accept our service, our praise, our love; accept our souls; 
and to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son, and Spirit, 
evermore. Amen. 








THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY, 


I. as 


47 WAS once wont to méditate most on my own 

heart, and todwell at home and look little higher; 
I was still poring either on my sins or wants; but now, 
though I am greatly convinced of the need of. heart 
acquaintance and employment, yet I see more need of 
a higher work. At home I find distempers to trouble 
me, and some evidence of grace; but it is above that I 
must find matters of delight and joy and love and 
praise. Therefore I would have one thought on my- 
self and my sins, and many thoughts upon Christ, and 
God, and heaven. 


stars: SN 


BAXTER, 
: IL. 

Labor is sweet for Thou hast toiled, 

And care is sweet for Thou hast cared: 
Ah, never let our works be soiled 

With strife, or by deceit ensnared. 
Through life’s long day, and death's dark night, 
O gentle Jesus, be our Light. 


TABER. 
Ti. 
A man ought to hope withi> the bounds of reason 
and the promises of the good oi) Book. 
SPURGEON. 
IV. 

} There is more hid in Christ than we shall ever learn, 
here or there either; but they that begin first to in- 
quire will soonest be gladdened by revelation; and 
with them he will be best pleased, for the slowness of 
his disciples troubled him of old. To say that we must 


wait for the other world to know the mind of him who 
came to this world to give himself to us, seems to me 
the foolishness of a worldly and lazy spirit. 
GEORGE MACDONALD, 
Vv. 
The pleasures thou hast planned,— 
Where shall their memory be 
When the white angel with the freezing hand 
Shall sit and watch by thee? 
O. W. HOLMES. 
VI. 

When such (anxious) thoughts come you should ask 
yourself: In what commandment is it written that 
[ should think of these things? Thou, oh- devil, 
wouldst have me care for myself, but I must cast my 
care on God, for he careth for me. 

MARTIN LUTHER. 
VIL. 
I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 





TENDENCIES TO UNION. 


[We gladly give place to this contribution from an eminent 
and venerable member of the Episcopal Church. Without 
sharing his expectation of the ultimate organic union of all 
Christians, we yet recognize a great significance in the tenden- 
cies of which we speak, and heartily respond to the fraternal 
and catholic spirit of his communication.—Ep. CHRISTIAN 
UnIion.] 





PAN-PRESBYTERIAN, 


INCE the Evangelical Alliance was organized 
the writer has looked forward with hope, and 
some degree of confidence, that one of its best and 
most abiding fruits would be to bring together in 
closer, if not organic, union the various and scattered 
branches of one of the oldest daughters of the Ref- 
ormation—the Presbyterian Churches of Germany, 
Holland, Scotland, England, Ireland, Canada, and the 
United States, with possibly the orthodox branches 
of the Independent Churches of these countries. 
This it seems was too good to be hoped for. But 
I am quite sure that it would be hard to find an out- 
side observer who has given more heartfelt thanks 
to the Giver of all good than myself, that I have 
lived to see so much accomplished in this line as 
has been done by the counsels and action of the great, 
good, large-minded, and large-hearted ministers of 
God and laymen in their late meeting in London. 
From my point of view I should have rejoiced if it 
had been in their hearts to have discarded all modern 
Confessions of Faith, and to have fallen back, as the 
basis of larger union in future, upon the two ancient 
creeds; a very short Liturgy, embracing at first hardly 
more than the Lord’s Prayer, the Psalter, and the two 
ancient hymns, Gloria in Excelsis and Te Deum. 


PAN-EPISCOPALIAN. 


The recent Council at Bonn consisted almost exclu- 
sively of representatives of the three historic churches 
which have adhered most closely to the creed and 
rites of the early church. It was more largely attend- 
ed by distinguished ecclesiastics of the various branches 
of the Greek Church than any similar gathering for 
four hundred years past. They came from afar to the 
west to meet their brethren of the western church 
who have renounced obedience to the Pope, and to 
confer together on points of difference, in the hope of 
finding a common ground of agretment. 

As of old, the prominent point of disagreement was, 
whether the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Father 
alone, or from the Father.and the Son. That, in some 
sense, He did from both was agreed by all; and the 
Old Catholics and the Anglicans were united in con- 
ceding that the Greek form of the Creed was the 
original, and that Filioque had been introduced with- 
out adequate authority. 

The action of this Council is, of course, advisory 
only. Its debates will undoubtedly be open to further 
discussion, particularly on the part of absent digni- 
taries of the Greek Church. No compromise seemed 
possible, but the Greek representatives were satisfied 
with the nice scholastic definitions of John of Damas- 
cus, a comparatively early authority, entirely satis- 
factory to them, and to which Old Catholics and 
Anglicans had no objections. 

The tendency evidently is, to leave each Patriarchal 
or National Church to adopt either form, without 
being charged with departure from the faith, and 
without hindrance to the unity of the Church. 

To the American mind it seems incredible that con- 
tentions about the two words, Filioque, could have 
occasioned the division between the Eastern and West- 
ern Church, and become the fruitful source of such 
bitter animosities. Rome excommunicated the Greeks 
because they would not add these words to their an- 
cient creed, at her dictation; and the Greek Church 
denounces the Latin for adding them. 

But the American mind finds the same difficulty in 
comprehending how a long debate could have occurred 
in the late Pan-Presbyterian Assembly in London, 
whether any hymns should be allowed in public wor- 
ship, except metrical and very unpoetic versions of 
the Psalms. 

Broader and, as they claim, more liberal-minded 
Christians can hardly venture to laugh at these things 





whilst the Baptists are being conyulsed with the ques- 





tion of Open Communion, and the Methodists cannot 

agree whether the time has come for admitting ay 

representatives into their couferences, 
PAN-CHRISTIAN. 


There are those to whom all the present signs of 
union between the dissevered parts of the great de- 
nominations would not afford any special satisfaction 
were it to terminate there, all Presbyterians reduced 
into one vast body, and so all Methodists and all Bap- 
tists. In each country this would present only so 
many Imperia in Imperio, and one organic union 
would be as far off as ever. That is just what we 
want, responds the majority! But is it the unity for 
which the Blessed Redeemer so fervently prayed in 
his last hours? Can the unity of the Spirit, for which 
all true Christians pray, and to which all the signs of 
the times evidently point, be perfect ar permanent 
unless there be substantial outward unity? 

The only substantial impediment in the way of this 
all other Christians around will allege to be the in- 
fatuation of the Episcopalians in maintaining the 
divine right of Episcopacy, and of the Baptists in 
affirming the divine obligation of adult immersion, 

Let it be conceded that, in this country at least, 
these, if not the only, are the most considerable ob- 
stacles in the way of Christian union. Does it follow 
that they alone are to blame? 

This brings up very grave questions. Such as: are 
facts the only basis of faith, and theories the exhaust- 
less source of diverse opinions? And are there not 
opinions indissolubly connected with facts? In a 
larger mode of expression, may not some subordinate 
facts, commonly reckoned amongst things not essential, 
be held to as conscientiously as the great dogmas em- 
braced in the two ancient Creeds? Are not the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Scriptures and the sacredness of 
the Lord’s day amongst these? 

Why then may not an Episcopalian and a Baptist 
be equally conscientious, and therefore tenacious, in 
their adhesion to their belief in Episcopal orders and 
adult immersion? How these obstacles are to be 
overcome does not yet appear. Until they are, they 
respectfully and earnestly plead for exemption from 
wholesale denunciation. 

A C—n, 








—The Methodist snuffs the odor of a new battle 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church—a battle for the 
destruction of the episcopacy. ‘ The thin edge of the 
wedge,” to change the figure, is put forward in the 
shape of a proposition to have presiding elders no 
longer appointed by the bishops, but elected by the 
conferences, thus curtailing the powers of the bishops 
in a very important particular. Lf this “ thin edge” 
can be once successfully inserted, “ we shall,” says the 
Methodist, “see the wedge driven in by a new agita- 
tion.’”’ Well, many worse things might happen to the 
Methodist Church than to become “a church without 
a bishop.” If the piety and devotion of the church, 
and the zeal of the membership for advancing the 
kingdom of Christ can only be retained, it matters 
little what changes in the external organization may 
take place. 


Hooks au Authors. — 


DR. BUSH ON SWEDENBORG. 

Statement of Reasons for Embracing the Doctrines and Dis- 
closures of Emanuel ‘Swedenborg. Rey. George Bush, 
late Professor of Hebrew in the New York University. 
With a Biographical Sketch of the Author. E. Hazzard 
Swinney, New York. ; 

This book is a reprint of a pamphlet first pub- 
lished nearly thirty years ago, and widely read by 
religious people of all sects, The author occupied q 
position of unusual prominence as a preacher, teacher 
and Biblical scholar, and was one of the most progres- 
sive men in the church, although he endeavored to 
make all his advancement within strict church lines. 
Were he alive at the present day, the greater breadth 
and freedom of theological thought within the church 
would enable him to solve many of the difficulties of 
his own basis of faith; in his day, however, the writ- 














ings of Swedenborg afforded him almost his only pos-_ 


sible light upon dark subjects. 


The * Reasons” assigned in this book for his adop- 


tion of Swedenborg’s ideas show that Dr. Bush’s 
principal causes of theological disquiet were the rigid- 
ity and materialism of the orthodox beliefs about the 
nature of God and Christ. To the doctrine of the 
Trinity he adhered because he believed the Bible 
taught it; upon the division of attributes among the 
three personages of the Godhead he did not agree with 
the church. Here Swedenborg’s theories, framed with 
Bush’s own conscientious care lest the letter of the 
Word should be exceeded, came to his assistance and 
gave him great comfort. Doubting the authority for 
a belief in the resurrection of the body, he again 
found sympathy in Swedenborg. Experimenting 
largely in mesmerism, but learning only of the mani- 
festations thereof, without such of its underlying 
principles as have since been demonstrated, he real- 
ized that mental communication could be established 
between two different natures without the use of 
speech as a medium; this discovery prepared him to 
accept Swedenborg’s theory of spiritual communica- 
tion and influence. Deeply interested in all scientific 
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research as to the nature of life, yet failing, in the then 
imperfect state of scientific knowledge, to obtain any 
prospect of a solution, he found refuge in Sweden- 
borg’s belief that all life is a coutinual influx from the 
Deity. The Swedish seer’s theory that love is the 
motive of all divine action was then, strange as it 
may seem, almost an unheard of idea in the church, 
and the great-hearted author eagerly embraced it. The 
nature of Christ, which was then as now 4 constant 
subject of wonder among thinking men, was explained 
by Swedenborg as the result of the Divine Spirit 
making its abode ina material form, this latter, the 
issue of Christ’s mother, being the only attribute of 
humanity which Jesus possessed: here, again, Dr. 
Bush found a belief more acceptable to him than the 
orthodox view. His belief in the reality of Sweden- 
borg’s intercourse with the spiritual world was 
founded partly on the possibility of such an inter- 
course taking place, partly on the manifest integrity 
of the seer, but largely on its apparent connection 
with the second adyent of Christ, which Dr. Bush 
believed “must occur at about this age of the world, 
the space of forty, fifty or eighty years making uo 
essential difference in the count of time.” 

Asastatement of the author’s own mental experi- 
ences, this book is distinct. As an argument by which 
to influence others, we believe it will prove a failure, 
The confines of theological thought within the ortho- 
dox churches are not as contracted as they were in 
Bush’s days. It evidently was not the writer's own 
intention to convince the world of the truth of Swe- 
denborg’s doctrines, for he himself says that such 
conviction can only come as the result ‘of a con- 
nected and somewhat extended perusal of the dis- 
closures as & whole.’’ The pamphlet seems to us more 
valuable as a delineation of the theological struggles 
of thirty years ago than as a convincing exposition of 
the New Church doctrines. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


The October number of this excellent magazine 
contains, beside many valuable articles in special de- 
partments of science, several contributions upon top- 
ics of general interest. Among these is a lecture 
delivered to his class by Prof. Le Conte, of the Uni- 
versity of California, upon the distinction between in- 
stinct and intelligence. Admitting that the greatest 
distinctness exists between psychology and physiology, 
Prof. Le Conte yet calls attention to the demonstrated 
correspondence between mental and cerebral action— 
that whichever may be cause and whichever effect, 
the fact of the correspondence is undoubted: he there- 
fore claims that physiology must at present be the 
basis of scientific psychology. Contrasting instinct 
and intelligence, he finds that the wisdom of the latter 
comes from experience, that itisan individual quality, 
dependent for its volume upon the amount of experi- 
ence. Instinct he defines as a quality general to a 
species, a3 unimprovable with age, and incapable of 
error because it is not volitional in its nature, but has 
its conduct determined for it by brain-structure. In- 
stinct this writer believes to be the final result of the 
repetition of voluntary acts; these determine habits, 
which pass by inheritance to succeeding generations, 
there to gain strength by the continued repetition of 
the same acts, which repetition naturally follows from 
obedience to natural requirements similar to those 
which the previous generation obeyed. The quality 
is strengthened in each succeeding generation, until 
actions inspired by it can scarcely be called voluntary 
actions. Should the course of progression be broken 
by a change of requirement, the habit is gradually 
lost, but if unimpeded this habit becomes instinctive, 
or, to use the author’s physica] but rather doubtful 
expression, “ petrified in brain-structure.”’ 

Some of the deductions from and illustrations of this 
theory are quite startling, and worthy of careful scru- 
tiny. The author says: 

“Instinct, therefore, is accumulated experience, or knowl- 
edge of many generations fixed permanently and petrified in 
brain-structure. All such petrifaction arrests development, 
because unadaptable to new conditions. They are found, 
therefore, only in classes and families widely differentiated 
from the main stem of evolution, from the lowest animals to 
man. Instincts are, indeed, the flower and fruit at the ends 
of these branches, but flowering and fruiting arrest onward 
growth. . . . Itis natural to look for the corresponding 
phenomenon in the higher sphere of social evolution. I be- 
lieve we find it in the phenomenon of arrested civilizations, of 
which nearly all barbarous and semi-civilized nations are ex- 
amples, but the Chinese and Japanese are the most conspicu- 
ous, and also, perhaps, to some extent in the phenomenon of 
dead civilizations, of which the Greek and Roman are the 

most conspicuous. Nations isolated and breeding true—that 
is, without mixture with other nations—gradually assume 
fixed customs and habits which become enforced, and finally 
petrified in national character. The result is often marvelous 
development, but extremely limited. . . . This explains 
one of the advantages of cross-breeding, or mixing of varie- 
ties within certain limits of national varieties, if not of race. 
It confers plasticity, it prevents the formation of fixed na- 
tional character, and the consequent arrest of progress by 
petrifaction.” 

A. G. Merwin, in a paper entitled ‘“‘ Mental Discipline 

in Education,” deals some deserved blows to one of 
the darling fallacies of a certain favorite educational 
theory. ‘The Mechanical Action of Light,” “ Pasteur 
on Fermentation,” and “ Croll on Climate and Time” 
are all articles which will interest the general reader. 
The manner in which the standard of this periodical 
2 aS is almost as surprising ag it is grati- 

ying. 7 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have published Schiller’s 
Piccolomini as the second volume of Prof. Hart's 
“German Classics’’ series. This play is published in 
the handsome and tasteful style of Hermann and 
Dorothea, its immediate predecessor, and is even bet- 
ter supplied with introductory matter and with notes. 
A map of Germany as it was at the commencement of 
the Thirty Years’ War enables the pupil, with assist- 
ance of the body of the work, to become as familiar 
with German history as with the language. ($1.25.) 


Vol. I. of the ‘‘ Satchel Series” is a sightly pam- 
phlet, printed in very inviting type. The contents, 
however, are hardly of that degree of interest which 
is necessary to the entertainment of the traveler, and 
there are travelers who will complain that the quan- 
tity of matter is disproportionate to the price. Had 
twice as much matter been put upon the same quan- 
tity of paper, the book would still have been as legible 
as the books and newspapers which most travelers 
read: had twice as much paper been covered by type 
of the size used, the purchaser would hardly be smit- 
ten with remorse on account of getting too much for 
his money. (W. F. Gill & Co.: 50 cents.) 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is the name of the 
handsomest guide-book that we have ever seen. It is 
a quarto, of several hundred pages, is well written, 
and is freely and handsomely illustrated. The text 
has principally to do with Pennsylvania localities and 
people, but affords, also, a great deal of information 
on the building, equipment and management of rail- 
roads. Among the illustrations are portraits, from 
steel, of President Scott and ex-President Thompson, 
the former being the president of so many railway 
companies that it was once considered a good joke that 
a day had passed without “Tom Scott’? having be- 
come president of still another corporation. 


The Marriage of Moira Furgus is added to the 
list of Mr. Wm. Black’s tales, which have for their scene 
the wild and desolate islands along the Scottish coast. 
It is a short tale which, thanks to large type, one may 
comfortably read through at a brief sitting, and it is 
fully worthy of Mr. Black’s well-earned reputation. 
To the thoughtful reader the story, aside from its pict- 
uresque and romantic interest, may suggest reflections 
on certain moral differences between Moira and Angus 
which, in a general way, are characteristic of their 
respective sexes. Moira grieves over a matter which 
would, under like circumstances, simply provoke most 
men to righteous indignation, and Angus goes to the 
bad in consequence of trials the like of which most 
women can endure with long-suffering patience. (W. 
F. Gill & Co., Boston: 25 cents.) 

The ‘daily readings” system, which has here- 
tofore been monopolized by compilers of devotional 
works, has been adopted by Mr. John Hemmenway, 
as the best method of imparting a proper degree of 
love of peace and horror of war. His book, The Daily 
Remembrancer, contains short readings, one for each 
day, upon one or the other of the subjects indicated. 
The author’s readings are all selected, and from so 
wide a range of writers that no one can fail to find 
quotations from some of his own favorite authors. 
Without prophesying that the era of universal peace 
will be thereby brought about, we recommend this 
little book to the reading public as containing the ele- 
ments of an education which tbe world sadly needs. 
A few thousand persons, well-read in such a book, 
would at least prevent occasional total carrying 
away of a nation by the lower features of the war- 
spirit. (Daniel Hill, New Vienna, Clinton Co., O.: 75 
cents.) 

Prof. Searle departs from the usual practice of 
writers of text-books, in that he says, in the preface 
to his Outlines of Astronomy, that “few persons can 
undertake any serious study of astronomy, for want 
of necessary appliances.’”’? His own book is made for 
the purpose of giving students the means of acquiring 
“such an amount of general information about that 
science as may serve to add to the rational interest and 
pleasure of their lives. The present work is accord- 
ingly intended rather to be read than to be learned by 
heart.”” Despite this modest claim, Prof. Searle’s book 
is by far the best single volume extant upon descrip- 
tive and theoretical astronomy. The old catalogues 
of names, sizes and distances from the earth of the 
heavenly bodies are omitted, to the benefit of the stu- 
dent’s memory. The author’s desire is to inform his 
readers as to the motions, phenomena and influence of 
the celestial systems, and this he does with admirable 
distinctness. This book can be used to best advantage 
by students in college, or in the higher classes of the 
high-school: general readers also will find it more to 
their liking than any other text-book on the same 
subject. (Ginn Brothers, Boston.) 

Prof. Morse’s First Book of Zodlogy is admirable 
in size, text, quantity, arrangement and method. The 
author believes that success in this branch of study 
can only be attained by examination of actual sub- 
jects. To do this, the text must describe only organ- 
isms of which the pupils can obtain specimens, The 
author says: “‘ Agassiz invariably placed before his 

students a single specimen or a box full of specimens, 
and told them to look and see what they could find 
out. . . . Teach the characters of one or two great 
divisions first, and then the pupil is better prepared to 


tempts, in all text-books of this kind, to give some 
attention to every large group in the animal kingdem 
has often resulted in wearying and confusing the 
minds of those who take up the study for the first 
time.” The result of the study of Prof. Morse’s little 
book cannot fail to be beneficial, eveu if the student 
pursues the study no farther than the class-room; he 
cannot fail to attain proper habits of investigation, 
and these he cannot easily lose. One merit of the 
book is its shortness: it has less than two hundred 
pages, and even these are largely occupied by illustra- 
tions. (Appleton & Co.) 


In The Early History of Masonry Mr. George &. 
Fort first gives us a cruelly matter-of-fact history of the 
origin of Freemasonry, and then kindly tells us all the 
wonderful Masonic legions and traditions, which he 
himself does not believe. However it may be with 
crgfismen and apprentices in masonry, it is certain 
that to outside barbarians these traditions huve long 
been the cause of much wonder and awe. Mr. Fort 
seems to believe the Order of Masonry grew gradually * 
out of one or more of the guilds established by those 
architects who, throughout Europe, after the fall of 
Rome, gave material expression to art ideas. The 
author’s description of these guilds would not be in- 
applicable to any ordinary trades-union, except that 
the guilds were teachers and custodians as well as 
unions for the protection of their craft against in- 
truders. In the sixteenth century appears the first 
record of the admission to lodges of persons not famil- 
iar with the arts of practical masonry, and these non- 
professional initiates seem to have been of such social 
standing as to make their presence of use and credit 
to their lodge, very much as “honorary members” 
benefit other societies. Mr. Fort’s book affords a great 
deal of very curious and entertaining material; to be 
sure, he frequently drops a subject in a manner which, 
while understood by his brother-craftsmen, is un- 
speakably exasperating to the non-Masonic reader, 
but it is not the fault of the writer that many people 
are curious enough to merit the penalties of curiosity. 
(S. P. Putnam, Phila.) 


From Messrs Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
of this city, we have received a specimen set of Mr. 
George D. White’s Progressive Art Studies. The series 
in its present state comprises four sets of twelve cards 
each as follows: Ist. Lines and their Combinations, 
2nd. Cubic Diagrams, Light and Shade, and, 3d., Practi- 
eal Studies, reviewing what has been previously gone 
over. Each set of cards is in an envelope by itself, with 
asufficient supply of blank drawing paper, and full in- 
structions for the teacher’s or student’s guidance. We 
have examined the series with considerable care, and 
are convinced of its simplicity and general excellence. 
Strange as it may seem, it is not every progressive 
drawing system that is trustworthy even in such mat- 
ters as simple linear perspective. Mr. White’s examples 
are so far as we can see perfect in this respect. Indeed 
it would be absurd if they were otherwise, and he 
seems to appreciate the difficulty which a large per- 
centage of pupils encounter in getting into their heads 
the idea of the diminishing effect which distance has 
upon objects. It is singular that in these days of illus- 
trated books and papers, so many intelligent persons 
exist who cannot, until the fact is demonstrated to 
them, perceive that the farther end of a house is ap- 
parently lower than its near end. So it is, however, 
and the fact must be recognized in every good system 
of instruction. Passing on to light and shade Mr, 
White shows how an application of the principles of 
perspective reduces the accurate drawing of shadows 
to a science. He does not, however, [give the entire 
process whereby a complex problem in perspective is 
worked out, and in this omission he is doubtless{wise,for 
to the cultivated eye these processes are not essential 
excepting in certain branches of drawing. It should 
not be inferred that a very young pupil, nor a wholly 
uninstructed one who is not very young, can take this 
series and teach himself to draw without earnest ap- 
plication and much perplexity of mind. The series 
is, however, admirable as an aid to intelligent jn- 
struction, and being moderate in price should come 
extensively into use. The publishers announce as in 
preparation a continuation of the series, illustrating 
mechanical, decorative, landscape and figure drawing, 
uniform with those which we have described. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of allnew publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
of this paper will be acknowledged im its earliest subsequent issue, 
ublishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in alt 


cases. | 
Authors and Titlee.. — Publishers. Price. 
= nvention, The.’ - 
a Christian Holiness Pub. Ass’n, Phila. 
Eichberg, Julius, “‘ The High School Music Reader.” 
Ginn Brothers, Boston. 








- ily Christian Almanac.’’..........00ceeeeeess . Tract Soc. 10 

Manns Beam Martha, “ Casella.”’...... wey & Co. 

Frost, 8. Annie, ‘ The Birthday Presen .. Am. Tract Soc. 5 
” = “ Grandpapa’s Ho ere ~ - “ &3 
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v. H.N., “ Text-book of Poetry.”...Ginn Brothers. 
mere bag * Life in Paris.”..........+. Gill & Co. 
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ngsbury, John _ H., s Dsetenm J " 
Tayler, LL.D., L.H.D., * Nature and the Scriptures.” 
Lewis, o eg in a B.C. B'd of Pub., i Verey St. No ¥. 
Pooler, C. J.,“* Am. Test Speller.”............A. . Barnes 0. 
Russell, A. P., * Library Notes.”. ae Hurd & Houghton. 2 08 
Suffern & Bensley Royal Songs.” . Am. Tract Soe. 
le ve py Weeks. nas 
Sikes, W. B., * ‘The Ponnsyivania Railroad.” P. R. R. Co., Phil. 
“ Satchel Series, The.”” Volume I Gil & Co. Ppr. 
Southworth, ‘Ativan 8., “Four Thousand Miles of African 
Travel.” Bak: 
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We have also received current numbers of the following pablie 
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’s—Am. Monthly—Science of Health— 
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St. Nic Me The West- 
- Blackwood—Oliver Optic—Cath, World— 
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Musical Hotes, 


~ What with Thomas at the Cen- 
tral Park Garden and Gilmore at the 
Hippodrome, New York has been well 
supplied with musical interest and diver- 
sion all summer, and now the managers 
are gathering their forces for the fall 
and winter campaigns. One of the most 
attractive announcements is that of 
Mme. Titiens, for so many years the 
prime favorite of London, who is coming 
over with Mr. Strakosch, together with 
Mr. Alex. Bischoff, tenor; Sig. Orland- 
ini, favofably known here as a baritone; 
Mr. Sauret, violinist. The object of the 
trip is a series of concerts in New York 
and the principal cities, opening in this 
city, on Monday evening, October 4. It 
is hardly possible that Mr. Strakosch 
will be able to deny America some op- 
portunity of hearing this famous lyric 
singer in some of her operatic roles, 
which have made her known throughout 
Europe, though opera is not in his an- 
nounced plan. 

—Oratorio is, however, for Mr. L. 
F. Harrison has already commenced re- 
hearsals of the Centennial Choral Union, 
a new association, which, under the con- 
ducting control of Messrs. G. F. Bristow 
and C. E. pry ag will sing Handel’s 
** Messiah ” on Oct. 20, at Steinway Hall, 
Mendelsohn’s “‘ Elijah’ on the 29th, and 
selections from various works on the 5th 
Nov., Mme. Titiens taking the leading 
soprano parts. This lady is as powerful 
and admirable in oratorio as_in opera. 

—England sends us also another of 
her famous artists, Mme. Arabella God- 
dard, the pianist, who, having been in 
Australia and California, on her way 
around the world, now joins forces here 
with the Titiens troupe, and will appear 
at their first concert at Steinway Hall. 
Her especial genius lies in the interpreta- 
tion of the classical masters, Bach, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, ete., in which trying 
field she has very few rivals. 

—Clara Louise Kellogg, with Mrs. 
Van Zandt, Mrs. Seguin, and other old 
favorites, opens a season of English ope- 
ra at Booth’s theater, Monday, Oct. 11. 
She is always welcome, with her sweet 
Voice, in any role or for any purpose. 

—Our German friends are rejoicing 
in Neuendorf’s announcement of the in- 
auguration of a season of German opera, 
with the vigorous Wachtel as tenor and 
chief attraction. It opens Monday, Oct. 
18, at the Academy, and doubtless the 
existence there of an organized company 
will afford the opportunity, desired by 
so many, to hear Mme. Titiens in opera, 
also. 

—Antoinette Sterling, whose noble 
contralto voice made her so well-known 
and admired here, and who for over a 
year past has been delighting England 
(‘even royalty itself’), has returned for 
a brief time, having become Mrs. Mc- 
Kinlay. She gives a concert in this city, 
Oct. 6, and will doubtless meet a genuine 
welcome. 

—Gilmore’s Garden, which during 
the summer has been sharing with 
Thomas’s the floating amusement-seeke 
ers (absorbing, indeed, more of those 
than of the real music-lovers), continues 
through the winter as one of the regular 
resorts. The vast arched roof, with its 
thousands of glancing lights, the foun- 
tains, graveied walks, cascades, bowers, 
seats, tabies, clinking dishes and glasses, 
buzz of conversation, multitudes of peo- 
ple—walking, talking, sitting, looking, 
listening — make a remarkably pretty 
and attractive scene. The band plays 
brilliantly and well, Levy and Arbuckle, 
the cornet-players, and various other | 
virtuosi, giving special interest to the | 





performances, while of late the experi-| ji 


ment of adding vocalists to the pro- 
gramme has proved a success. Madame 
Gulager, a rich and clear soprano singer, 
Tagliapietra, the baritone, and Fillippi, 
tenor, have varied the entertainments 
very pleasantly, and if one is at a loss 
where to go to spend an evening, he may 
drop in at Gilmore’s, sure of 22 agreea- 
ble hour. 

—For years past (and we hope it 
may be so for years to come) the chief 
musical interest of America has centered 
in that rare artist, scholarly musician, 
model conductor, indefatigable worker, 
and boundless favorite, Theodore Thom- 


@8. During the summer just closed, his 


Central Park Garden concerts were de- 
cidedly injured at the first opening of Gil- 
more’s freer, gayer, and more popularly 
attractive novelty at the Hippodrome. 
But after awhile the matter resolved 
itself. People, like water, find their 
natural level; and so it came about that 
those who sought music for its own sake 
began again to fill up Thomas’s hall. 
And this was particularly noticeable on 
the “special evenings” (Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday of each week), which 
were set apart for the illustration of the 
music of some one nation, or one school 
of art, or one composer of note. There 
were Beethoven nights, Mendelssohn 
nights, Wagner, Schubert, Mozart nights, 
a Scandinavian night, an English night, 
and soon. This proved an attraction of 
immense strength, as, indeed, it might 
well be, the programmes being of excep- 
tional and brilliant interest. 

The marvelous mauner in which this 
admirable band has been trained to 
play (being one of the three or four 
orchestras in the world that have the 
rare experience of daily playing togeth- 
er for months and years successively) 
is now one of our established points of 
pride, and we can talk of Thomas’s 
orchestra with safe assurance that it has 
but two, or possibly three, rivals in exist- 
ence anywhere. Thomas’s season closed 
with a Wagner concert on Wednesday 
evening and a benefit to the conductor on 
Thursday evening, Sept. 15 and 16. The 
Wagner programme was chronological 
in its arrangement, begining with the 
“Phantom Ship” overture and proceed- 
ing along the line of the composer’s ad- 
vances away from the usual metes and 
bounds of operatic composition, with 
songs and instrumenial selections from 
“Tannhiiuser,” ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘“ Wal- 
ktire,”’ and the great ‘*‘ Meistersinger von 
Nilrnberg.’”’ The opportunity thus given 
for studying the successive phases of a 
composer’s development, especially one 
who has theories and ideas of musical 
expression so different from the masters 
before him, was most interesting; and it 
is one of Mr. Thomas’s merits as a pub- 
lic educator that he hasa taste, and a 
minute and thorough knowledge of mu- 
sical literature, most unusual, enabling 
him to interpret thus the latest and bold- 
est, as well as the olderand more con- 
ventional writers, called ‘ classical,” 
whose genius he does not forget or neg- 
lect in zeal for new ideas, however tak- 
ing and ingenious. The final night, the 
benefit, gave a more general programme, 
drawn altogether from the earlier mas- 
ters—Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven. Although in a driving storm, 
the hall was densely packed, and the en- 
thusiasm, both for conductor and music, 
was very marked, indeed, unusually 
demonstrative, the final performance— 
Beethoven’s (and the world’s) grandest 
symphony, the “Fifth’”’—keeping the 
audience in a tense state of excitement 
hardly to be restrained. The season just 
closed has been a most notable one in 
every respect—all the more, probably, 
from the difficulties besetting its com- 
mencement, so energetically and tri- 
umphantly overcome by the indomitable 
Thomas. 

He and bis band are now off for a little 
variation and rest (in the shape of work) 
on a brief tour through the West, 
and on Saturday evening, Oct. 29, they 
open the winter series of four Symphony 
Concerts at Steinway Hall. Each con- 
cert is preceeded by a public rehearsal 
the Thursday afternoon previous. These 
concerts have been now for over ten 
| Fence the best school of music that our 
|people have had. They ought to be 
| abundantly attended, not only for the 

sake of handsomely sustaining Mr. 
| "Thomas in his life-work of training us 
n good music, but for our own selfish 
sakes—a music-lover can find no keener 
enjoyment than in these delightful even- 
ings. The lists are now open for sub- 
scriptions, and those who mean to attend 
the series should secure seats for the sea- 
son; it adds much to one’s comfort to 
have the same surroundings evening 
after evening. There is a kind of home 
atmosphere about it that helps the hear- 
ing and appreciation of the music, with- 
out conflicting sights and sounds of new 
and unaccustomed things. This is a 
little point, but one that experienced 
music-hunters will recognize as truth. 


—We have already transcended 
our limits, but it would be a wild ub- 











surdity to treat of music for the winter 
and not mention its greatest and most 
brilliant promise—the coming of Hans 
Von Bltilow. It may be that Rubinstein 
would be regarded as great a pianist, 
and of course Liszt acknowledges no 
equal; but these aside (and the first is 
questionable) Von Bulow’s mastery of 
the instrument is unparalleled. He is a 
wonderful player. The precise times and 
places of his performances in New York 
will be announced hereafter; it is hoped 
that some arrangement may be effected 
which will give him the advantage of 
Mr. Thomas and his orchestra, But the 
piano-war comes in! Thomas plays in 
Steinway Hall, and Von Bulow goes first 
to Boston because the New York Chivk- 
ering Hall is not yet finished. However, 
wheresoever and whatsoever he may 
play in or upon, if you love good play- 
ing—hear him. 








Business Department, 








WITHOUT reflecting upon other Ad- 
vertising Agencies, we may say that 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., No. 41 Park 
Row, New York, are deserving of 
success, and have achieved success. 
They do business on true business 
principles, pay on demand all that 
they agree to pay, and combine un- 
tiring energy with promptness, sys- 
tem and carefulness in details. From 
a small beginning they now stand 
head and front above all competitors. 
—TIron World and Manufacturer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Saratoga Springs. 

Reasons for going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial 
Institute in winter, with circular describing 
its Turkish, Russian and other Baths, Elec- 
trical Appliances, equalizer, &c,, will be sent 
on applic ation, Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
other chronic diseases a specialty. 





Oxp Foartes pay from 25 to 50 per cent. 
for their prejudices. =7 for Free Price 
ist, The Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, 


N. Y. 








INSURANCE. 
THE TRAVELERS’, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


OLDEST, LARGEST, AND BEST Accident Insur- 
ance Pee 

LIFE AND  — rtataeeeaaee POLICIES on the Low 
Rate Cash 











ANOV 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Cash Capita $400,000 
Total ‘Assets over 0 000 
8. WALCOTT, President. 
IL REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


WANTED. 


The NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, desires the ser- 
vices of a few first-class BUSINESS MEN to act as 
SOLICITORS in the Metropolitan District. Those 
who heretofore have not been engaged in the 
business of life assurance are preferred. 


PRICES REDUCED 


OF THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 


It Costs Less, and will Outwear the 
Best of any Other, 














Send for new Price-List and Sample Card to 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York, or 
132 East River St., Cleveland, CO. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 
FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
THE LARGEST IN AMERICA, 


FULL LINES OF WHITE AnD) 1 INEN scone 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, LADIES’, GENTS. 
PNR CHILDREN’S FU RNISHIN ‘G, ’NOT 

MALL WARES, MILLINERY RIBBON NS’ 

TRAW GOODS,’ PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS, 
BOOKS, Stationery, Toilet Articles, Perfumes, 
Toys, Dolls, Trimmings, Worsteds, House F ‘urnish- 
ing, Keeping and Ornamenting Goods. 


LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 2 BUTTON, 9%c., war- 
ranted, 





Catalogues and samples sent free to any address 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York, 
$8.08 BOE fone ALT Bas Holt... 8S, 
Foceipt of prioe. 


Sent prepa Ineloee sean fr 


illustrated #0: 
777 Broadway, nN’ Y. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


| {A RVARD UNIVERSITY 
DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

This School is open, on equal terms, to persons 
of all denominations, and Divinity students can 
attend, without additional charge, the instruction 
given in the other departments of the University. 
Information in regard to admission and pecuniary 
aid will be sent, on application to 

Prof. OLIVER STEARNS, D.D., Cambridge, =e. 


AN NORMAN INSTITU TE, 
(Founded 1857,) 212 West Fifty-ninth street, 
facing CENTRAL PARK, New York. This English, 
Classical, French and German Family and Day 
School for Young Ladies, with Kinder ‘Garten de- 
partment, will reopen on Thursday, Sept. 30, 1875. 
For full information, send for Cata ogue. The 
reins wim ty Pe at home after oe 8th. 
oO , 
Mrs. VEILLER VAN NORMAN, ; Principals. 


] ETTS MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Stamford, Conn. Established 31 years in pres- 
ent locality. Thoroughly a HOME SCHOOL. For 
boarding-school purposes the situation is unrl- 
valed. Reopens Sept. ith. JAMES BETTS, WM, 
JAMES BeETTs, Principals, 


yours MILITARY INSTITUTE 
for making boys tatelligent, healthy, Chris- 


tian 
BENJAMIN. STASON 
Box No. 64, Yonkers, N. Y. 


\ AN TED.—YOUNG MEN AND 
LADIES to learn Tetegreghz, and earn 
salary of $50 to $100 per mont end stamp for 
full portioniars to 
TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


eeewon MILITARY ACADEMY, 
RCESTER, MASS. 























oe xe yung men for Commercial, Literary 
and! Scienti ic pursuits, 
. METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 


OTs BISBEE, 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. 
Solicits an tnapectic = mt” BOYS. of his SCHOOL 





RS. J. tT BEN NEDIOTS 8S BOARDING 
HOOL 
for Young L - 8 re Children, No. 7 East 42d St., 
New Y om. will reopen September 30 30th. 
Send for Circulars. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Address 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 








MERICAN Conservatory of Muste. —Musical 

Boarding School, i44 Fifth Av. For Pros- 

pestus and particulars apply to ‘Prof Schroeder, 
rector. 








FIRST CRAND EXPOSITION 


of the TRADESMEN’S INDUSTRIAL INSTI- 
TUTE, Pitteare Pa., (gens ot jy Sees Nov. 6, 
Address A. NELLIS, 


GEO. B. ELMORE, 


Painter and Paper Hanger, 
652 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 


>res. T. L 








Frescoing and General Honse Decorating 
a specialty. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for 8100, 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, —— 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PH 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
a meee A First premium at Vienna. 
ufacturers of Photographic Materials. 








ANPERBURGH, WELLS & CO. mfrs, 
ee Wood i ype and Borders, * le. 
“Californ and other improved Cabinets, hav, 
Stands & Galleys, Italian Marble Imposing Stones. 
Composing Sticks and a Chases, etc. 16 & 13 
eee Ny St., cor. Fulton, N. . Complete Newspaper 
uu 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


65,00 0 ENGLISH and AM- 
RICAN BOOKS. almost 
fixe n away. 110,40 Juveniles, 
eautifully illustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. Send sta 
Leggat Brother 8, 3 
New Y oO rk C 


DON’T GO WEST. see Farms on Naviga- 
ble salt water and R.R. very low. 12 hours from N.Y. 
Write for catalogue. J.C. Plummer, Cambridge, Md. 


Anthracite, Bituminous : Timber 


LANDS for sale in Pennsylvania. Apply to 
P. W. SHEAFER, Pottsv ille, Pa. 
y! RGINTIA Farms for sale and exchange. Send 
for catalogue. CHAFFIN, STAPLES & CO., 
Richmond, Va. 
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Price, Twenty-five Cents. 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING. 


NINETY-EIGHTH EDITION. 











Containing a complete list of all the towns in the 
United States, the Territories, and the Dominion 
of Canada, having a po pulation greater than 5, 

according to the last census, together with the 
names of the newspapers having the largest local 
circulation in each of the places named. Also, a cat- 
alogue of newspapers which are recommended to 


advertisers as spiving greatest value in proportion to 
stces aree Also, all newspapers in the United 
tates and Canada printing over 5, enpies each 


cultural, Scien- 


issue. mAlsO. all the Religious, A 
nic, Juvenile, 


tific, and Mechanical, Medical, 
Educational, Commercial, Insurance, 

Law, Sporting, Musical, Fashion, and other aoa 
class journals; very complete lists. Together with 
a complete list of over 300 German pal ted 
in the United States. Also, an essay u 
tising ; aay tables of rates, showing the cost of 
advertising in various newspapers, and ey etgening 
which a "beginner in oe would e to 


know. 
P. ROW ELL & CO 
a 41 Park Row, New York. 
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New YORK, SEPTEMBER 29, 1875. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed * Editor 
Christian Union. 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the teme they are sent, this is reouested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom~ 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. . 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. . 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
" reading matter type ” fo make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 














Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 








AFTER CONVERSION, WHAT? 


NE of the most important chapters in the 

history of revivals is never given to the 
world. It is that which should describe the con- 
dition in which men find themselves, in a week or 
ten days perhaps, after they have ‘‘ experienced 
religion.” In a multitude of cases, that condition 
is substantially this: the man finds that the new 
life that seemed to fill him has left hardly a trace 
in his consciousness. The ecstasy is all gone ; life 
wears its old humdrum aspect ; God and Christ 
are scarcely more than meaningless names to him, 
He is either profoundly dejected or coldly indif- 
ferent. With very many this is the end of the 
whole thing. Following every revival, there is a 
great silent wave of reaction, and with some brief 
chill of disappointment a great part of the con- 
verts slip back into their old way of living, and 
some of them into a lower way. 

Now, while some degree of reaction must in the 
nature of things follow every highly-wrought 
state, the great relapse that succeeds revivals is 
largely due to a false conception of religion which 
is presented at such times. 

What is conversion? It is beginning a Chris- 
tian life—beginning, and nothing more. It is en- 
tering Christ’s school. It is enlisting in Christ’s 
army. 

In our war there were great public meetings, 

. When men were urged to enter the army of the 
Union. There were eloquent speeches, and stir- 
ring music, and a great surge of feeling lifted all 
hearts; and young men came forward amid the 
cheers of the crowd and enrolled their names for 
the service. It was a moment to be forever re- 
membered by them. But when the music and the 
cheers were ended, and the crowd was gone, what 
followed? A hard life, monotonous drill, weari- 
some marching, endurance, privation, danger 
through long years. Brave men went through it 
all, not downcast but cheerful, joyous often and 
triumphant. They had their great reward, even 
while they suffered and endured. And when 
peace came, with safety to the nation and liberty 
to the oppressed, each true heart was repaid a 
thousandfold for all it had undergone. 

The Christian life is a warfare. The beginning 
of it is nothing more than the soldier’s enlistment. 
It may well be a joyful and memorable day to a 
man when he first owns the Lord Jesus Christ as 
his master. But from that day on, he must look 
forward and not back. It is not his business to 
be happy. It is something far nobler than happi- 
ness that he is seeking. It is likeness to his Mas- 
ter; it is loving service to his brethren: it is 
fidelity, self-sacrifice, sweetness of disposition ; it 
is the highest good of those about him; it is 
growing into likeness and union with that God 
whose very nature is love. This is the height 
which the Christian is seeking. It is toward this 
that he will have God’s own help to rise, infinite 
patience and infinite tenderness assisting his 
weakness. 

But no sudden miraele of transformation is going 
to be wrought in him. Such a change in charac- 
ter is the mightiest and most wonderful thing 
that this world sees, and like all great things it 
takes time. Consider what a work it is to get rid 
of one bad habit. What infinite repetition of 
effort and of prayer it costs a quick-tempered 
man to thoroughly master his temper, or a proud 
man to learn humility, or an avaricious man to 
become free-handed. Now, true religion in its 
full development is nothing less to a man than 

| getting rid of every bad habit in him, from top to 
| bottom, and substituting in their place every 


form of generous and noble and Christ-like dis- 

























position. Christianity is just Christ-likeness. And 
when a man starts toward that goal, he is ona 
road that runs far, far ahead, beyond his sight. 
He has undertaken a work that will last all his 
life, and beyond this earthly life. But his heart 
need not fail him at the length of the way and 
the greatness of the work, for through it all One 
will walk beside him who is all-patient, all-power- 
ful, all-loving. 

It is well that any man setting out on this life 
should do so with a calm and deliberate recogni- 
tion of what he is about. But to many people 
the decisive impulse comes when they are stirred 
by the sympathetic feeling of a multitude, under 
a preacher's appeal, or the power of music. Now, 
whatever be the beginning, and especially if it be 
made in impulsive feeling rather than in calm- 
ness, a time is likely to come very soon when the 
whole experience seems to have passed away like 
adream. You wake in the morning perhaps, and 
the world looks very dull and matter-of-fact. 
You will meet some people at breakfast who are 
disagreeable. The stupid daily work has to be 
done. Your emotion has all vanished; and your 
own rather tiresome and unlovely self has come 
back, and you are much disposed to drop back 
into the old purposeless way of living. 

That is the moment that tests you! Anybody 
can feel religious when he is singing revival 
hymns with a great company. Anybody can re- 
solve to be a Christian when he is all ablaze with 
feeling. Who can be faithful when he is no long- 
er happy? Who can walk after Christ in the 
dusty every-day road, as well as when the people 
are spreading their garments in the way and 
shouting Hosanna before him? Who is the sol- 
dier for dress-parade only, and who for the march, 
the bivouac, and the battle-field ? 

When in the morning the soldier wakes stiff- 
ened with cold, with no music to inspirit him, no 
enemy even in sight to rouse his fighting ardor, 
he does not stop to mourn over his low spirits, 
and he does not conclude that he is no soldier be- 
cause his spirits are low. He looks to his captain, 
takes his orders, and obeys them. Do as he does. 
First, take a little time with your Captain, and 
get your orders. Ask what Christ would have 
you do. Very simple the command may be: to 
be sweet-tempered to those you meet, to do your 
daily work faithfully and heartily, to resist your 
besetting sins, to keep eyes and heart open to 
the wants of those about you ;—simple, yes, but 
quite enough! Enough to make you earnestly 
seek your Father's aid, and find in the thought of 
his love your best encouragement and help. 
Then, quietly forward to meet whatever comes to 
you. 

Whoever thus lives, day after day, seeking not 
his own pleasure, but to do the Master’s will, will 
find a blessedness compared to which all momen- 
tary transports are poor and fleeting. What too 
many expect in beginning a Christian life is to 
dwell always on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
But we read that from that mountain Jesus soon 
came down, and straightway healed a child pos- 
sessed of an evil spirit. Once only he was trans- 
figured in celestial glory ; through all his other 
days he walked among the poor, the diseased, the 
sinful, and healed and blessed them. So doing, 
he won such love from men as they never gave to 
any other ; he wrought a work our thoughts can- 
not measure ; and he calls us to follow him. On 
the highways of life, in the daily task, among the 
needy and the sorrowing, we shall find our Mas- 
ter, and share his companionship, and be led by 
him until we enter into his glory. 





THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


T is as difficult to take a political as it is a 
nautical observation in a dense fog ; neverthe- 
less, by means of chart and compass, we may per- 
haps learn whether the ship is drifting into the 
open sea or toward the breakers. We cannot re- 
member a time when the political sky was fuller 
of uncertain portents than it is now. Black and 
threatening clouds drift hither and thither before 
wind-currents that change with every passing 
hour, now hiding the sun, and anon becoming 
partially luminous in its searching rays. To de- 
scend from metaphors to facts, the political par- 
ties, instead of moving forward in their old and 
well-worn grooves, are in such confusion that it is 
hard to foretell what attitude they will next as- 
sume, or whither they will drive. Nevertheless, 
there are signs and tendencies that may well com- 
mand our attention. 
The Republican party, which carried the coun- 
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from our escutcheon the dark stain of slavery— 
long the party of our affection, our confidence, 
and our pride—if not moribund, is exhibiting 
signs of weakness and decay. The uninterrupted 
possession of power for fifteen years has dulled its 
conscience and made it reckless. Abuses that 
should have been sternly resisted in their begin- 
nings have become so fixed and powerful as to 
defy all ordinary efforts for their removal. Un- 
scrupulous men have wormed themselves into 
places of authority and power, and, forgetful of 
the glorious history of the party, are wielding its 
machinery to promote their own aggrandizement, 
regardless of the public weal. ‘ Ring” of all 
sorts infest the civil service, while honest, pa- 
triotic men look on appalled and helpless, won- 
dering what is to befall the country under 
influences so demoralizing and powerful. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We believe the 
great body of the Republican party is as honest 
to-day as it ever was. The men who are corrupt 
are comparatively few, but they are in possession 
of the party machinery, and can only be dislodged 
by well-directed and extraordinary effort. Some 
of them are so cunning that they deceive even the 
elect, baffling inquiry and opposition by specious 
professions of purity and patriotism. If it were 
possible to unmask these pretenders and set them 
before the country in their true light, the honest 
masses Of the Republican party would speedily 
combine to hurl them from power. For three or 
four years past we have hoped to see a vigorous 
and irresistible movement within the party for its 
purification, and we do not yet quite despair of 
witnessing such a spectacle; but it must come 
soon or not at all. 

We are on the eve of another Presidential elec- 
tion, but the party, instead of confronting the 
event with a well-defined policy and purpose, 
and acting harmoniously in support of principles 
dear to the nation and identified with its growth 
and prosperity, is the prey of factions contending 
for the spoils. In Massachusetts, where Republi- 
can majorities were formerly counted by scores of 
thousands, the party is drifting helplessly hither 
and thither, without competent leadership, and 
in danger of a crushing defeat. The nomination 
of some such man as Charles Francis Adams 
would indeed be an omen of hope for the party 
in which we should rejoice ; but the prospect of 
this as we write is not very encouraging. This 
state of things could not have existed but for 
imprudences and follies that excite the wonder of 
thoughtful men. Carpet-bag rule at the South, 
with its train of violence, fraud, theft and defalca- 
tion, the corruption of the civil service, the Indian 
Rings, Whisky Rings, and Custom House Rings, 
and the shilly-shally financial policy of the Ad- 
ministration—these and such as these are the 
things that have brought the Republican party 
into disrepute and distracted its counsels. The 
proscription of Sumner, Trumbull, Schurz and 
others for their efforts in behalf of reform made 
good men timid and emboldened the unscrupu- 
lous; and now, some of the ardent Republican 
reformers, despairing of reform within and 
through the party, are going sadly over to the 
Democrats ; as honest Democrats, disgusted with 
their party’s course, came over’ to the Republicans 
just before and during the war. So decided is 
this movement that the Democrats of New York 
have placed on their State ticket two eminent 
Republicans, one of them the Hon. John Bigelow, 
formerly our minister to Paris; while in Massa- 
chusetts the same party is running as its candidate 
for Lieut.-Governor an eminent Republican gen- 
eral of the highest character and the widest 
popularity. These are sigps of unmistakable 
import, from which the Republican party should 
take warning. One of the primary mistakes of 
the party has been in clinging to old issues after 
they had been once settled, and in refusing to 
face boldly and firmly new questions as they 
arose. No party can live upon its recollections, 
however glorious they may be; still less can it 
afford to depreciate and decry the fruits of its 
own labors. The negro has been both emanci- 
pated and enfranchised, and it will not do for the 
National Government to proceed upon the theory 
that, being still a slave, he is in constant need of 
measures of protection which white people do not 
require, and which, in the judgment of clear- 
sighted men, are in direct conflict with the Con- 
stitution. The Southern policy which found its 
natural culmination in a desperate effort to enact 
the Force Bill of last winter has been ruinous to 
the Republican party, as everybody now sees. 

Two questions will enter prominently into the 
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Reform ;2. The Currency. It looks now as if the 
latter might be most prominent of thetwo. Upon 
neither of these questions does either of the two 
political parties occupy an unequivocal position. 
Genuine reformers are found in both, and both 
are alike infested with elements of corruption 
that make honest men distrustful. On the Finan- 
cial question the attitude of the Republicans, 
though far from satisfactory, is better than that 
of the Democrats, who are cut in twain by it. 
In the great States of Pennsylvania and Ohio 
they are clamoring for Inflation, while at the East 
they adhere to the old Democratic doctrine of 
hard-money. If Pennsylvania and Ohio go for 
Inflation, there is too much reason to fear that 
hard-money Democrats all over the country, like 
Thurman, Pugh and others, will yield to the 
madness and attempt to elect a President by 
means of it. This would make the financial ques- 
tion paramount, and force the friends of honest 
money in the Democratic party to unite with 
the Republicans. A strange spectacle would this 
be for our Centennial year! But we rejoice in 
the belief that in such a conflict the friends of 
a sound currency would triumph; and _per- 
haps this, on the whole, would be a fortunate 
issue of the Presidential struggle. Not a few 
Republicans would go over to the Democrats 
upon this question, but more Democrats would 
come to the Republicans, and a victory upon this 
issue would not be bad as a preparation for ad- 
ministrative reform. 





THE WORKINGMAN’S DOLLAR. 


‘\ HEN so intelligent a body of men as met 

together in the Massachusetts Democratic 
Convention can listen quietly to a speaker who 
mukes a distinction between the ‘* bondholder’s 
dollar” and the ‘‘ workingman’s dollar,” and can 
with one accord refrain from annihilating such a 
flimsy distinction, it becomes painfully evident 
that neither reformers, nor opposition, nor hard- 
money men have yet a clear understanding of the 
uniform level upon which both bondholders and 
workingmen stand. 

The actual truth is this : bondholders and work- 
ingmen cannot be separated into two distinct 
classes. Among farmers, mechanics, and trustees 
of heirs and estates there are at lest ten bondhold- 
ers for every one that can be found among rich 
men. When the first war-loan was put upon the 
market, it was exactly this class of people—those 
of limited inecomes—who took the bonds. The 
demand for bonds of the smaller denominations— 
$50, $100, and $200—was enormous. When the oft- 
deferred pay-day came in the army, and soldiers 
were offered the option of greenbacks or bonds, 
many thousands of the latter were taken by the 
soldiers, who sent them home to their families. It 
should be remembered that at this time these 
bonds did not command a premium, nor were they 
quite at par. To place such investors—modest 
individually, but gollectively the men and women 
who saved the nation—among the ranks of 
‘* bloated bondholders” is to offer an insult too 
great to be wiped out by its ridiculousness. Well 
may Mr. McCullough, ex-Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, say : 

“T recollect the time when the subscribers for United 
States bonds were regarded as patriots, and I happen to know 
to what class they belonged. With rare exceptions they were 
not capitalists; for the capitalists asa class permitted pru- 
dence to take the lead of patriotism, and hesitated to become 
the purchasers of what then were regarded doubtful secu- 
ritics. They were not violent partisans, whose opposition to 
the Administration was stronger than their love of the Union. 
They were not those who were in sympathy with the South, 
for Southern sympathizers knew that the proceeds of every 
bond that was sold went to the support of Federal soldiers 
and sailors, or were used in other ways for the prosecution of 
the war. The purchasers of our bonds were the patriotic 
men of all parties, chiefly men of moderate means, who were 
resolved that the Union should be saved, no matter at what 
cost of money or blood.” 

It is argued that this particular class of invest- 
ors have had their bonds called in; that bonds 
are now purchased by rich men, who thus hide 
capital which should be employed in aiding the 
business interests of the country. A statement 
more misleading could hardly be uttered. Among 
cautious people whose savings are small, the 
bonds of the United States are still the favorite 
security in these days of failing banks and of rail- 
ways which cannot declare dividends. Among 
rich men the bonds are held, not as a final de- 
pository for surplus funds, but as the best security 
upon which to borrow money at any moment it 
may be needed for investment elsewhere. Every 
bank with money to lend prefers National bonds 
to any other security, while the borrower has the 
comfort of knowing that the security itself is 





drawing interest. Does any workingman suppose 
for an instant that the,interest paid upon bonds 
is the best income that the rich man can get for 
his money? Happy is the workingman who, 
when he has tried to borrow money on first mort- 
gage, has not had to pay a vastly larger percent- 
age through some one of the many methods de- 
vised to evade the usury laws. Large manufac- 
turers and railway corporations cannot get other 
than ‘‘call” loans—that is, loans the principal of 
which may be called for at any moment—without 
paying a great deal higher rate of interest than 
the bondholder receives. 

The attempt to make a distinction between the 
gold received by the bondholder and the paper in 
which the workingman is paid is also as foolish as 
itis dishonest. No one ever saw a bondholder 
spending gold coin; he sells it at once, and with 
the paper money he gets for it he buys his bread 
and meat at the same prices which are paid by his 
shoemaker, his carpenter, and his gardener. The 
possession of thousands of dollars in gold does 
not enable any man to buy a pound of sugar for 
less money than is paid by his neighbor who has 
only currency enough. to pay for a single pound. 
That both humble laborer and heavy capitalist 
use the same currency and are subject to the re- 
sults of its faults is proved by the like uncer- 
tainty of the laborer in obtaining steady work, 
and of the employer in looking for money to carry 
on his operations and cover his pay-roll, The 
two classes have been arrayed against each other 
many times by real or fancied grievances, but 
never by so groundless a pretense as is now being 
fabricated by cliques of both the hard-money 
party and the inflationists. It is true that the 
continuance of a baseless paper currency gives the 
capitalist an advantage over other men by en- 
abling him to profit by those fluctuations which 
must take place in trade so long as our currency 
has no stable foundation. On the other hand, 
his transactions are performed under greater risk 
than would exist did the currency consist of specie, 
and fortunes are now lost more rapidly than in 
the good old times when every one carried gold 
and silver. For persons claiming the designation 
of “workingmen” to allow themselves to be 
misled, by meaningless catchwords, as to the 
real financial issues before the country will be 
to divest themselves of the credit which they 
have heretofore enjoyed for sense and thought- 
fulness. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The ‘‘Christian lady of devoted piety ” who 
sent the following to the Congregationalist, the editor 
of which says “‘ her testimony upon any subject would 
be entitled to great weight,” is evidently not one of 
those who are eager to “take up a reproach ”’ against 
a neighbor, but who is anxious to go below appear- 
ances and “ judge righteous judgment :” 

“IT have just returned from a sojourn among the White 
Mountains, where it has been my privilege to hear Mr. Beech- 
er preach ; and never have I attended more solemn or inter- 
esting services. I do regret, as much as you possibly can, 
the Sabbath travelling connected with them, but I think Mr. 
Beecher is not in the least to blame forit. He is commanded 
to preach the gospel to every creature, and he does it faith- 
fully wherever he is. When the parlors of the Twin Moun- 
tain House became crowded to suffocation, it was right and 
Christian to provide a larger place, and Mr. Beecher is not 
responsible, in my opinion, for the way in which the people 
getto him; that lies between them and their God. When 
Paul went “out of the city by the river side,” to preach to 
those who resorted there, do you think he asked them how 
they reached him? If you or any other Christian feel ag- 
grieved at Mr. Beecher’s course of action, would it not be 
better to follow the injunction contained in Matt. xviii. 15, 
rather than violate so seriously, as it seems to me you are 
now doing, tne spirit of that lovely charity set forth in the 
13th chapter Ist Corinthians ? 

*“ A CHRISTIAN MOTHER.” 

—The following card from the Z7ribune tells its 
own story: 

“A few days since, your correspondent writing from 
Northfield, stated that this remark had been ‘ attributed’ to 
Mr. Moody: ‘A Unitarian insults Jesus Christ, and he that in- 
sults Jesus Christ insults me.’ Knowing as I do that this is 
not Mr. Moody’s style of utterance, I wrote him, sending him 
a copy of the statement, I now have his authority for saying 
that he used no such language. May I ask you to give him, 
and his ten thousands of friends, and your ten thousands of 
readers, the benefit of this denial? There is abundant evi- 
dence that ‘ bitterness’ and ‘ evil speaking’ cannot justly be 
attributed to Mr. Moody. Respectfully yours, 

GEORGE MERRIAM. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Sept. 22,-1875. 


—The late Rev. Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, 
though a Unitarian, was trusted and beloved by all 
the people of that city. Especially were his services 
in behalf of education highly appreciated. A bust of 
Mr. May, by Miss Isabella Gifford, having been pre- 
sented to the city, “‘ with the condition that it should 
remain in the Central Library and under the care of 
the Board of Education forever,” it was received with 
proper formalities. Bishop Huntington, who knew 
Mr, May well, offered “a peculiarly appropriate aud 





fervent prayer,” and then Rey. C. D. B. Mills deliy- 
ered a most admirable address. The presentation was 
made by Rey. 8. R. Calthrop. After singing by pupils 
of the high school, President Duncan, of the Board of 
Education, received the gift in behalf of the city, and 
“promised it a place in the Central City Library, 
where it could be daily seen by the children Mr. 
May loved so well.” President White, of Cornell 
University, then made the closing speech. 

—We are glad to see in the New York Observer, 

once so ardent an apologist of slavery, such sound 
doctrine as this in regard to the need of backbone in 
religion and more earnest preaching against sin: 
a.‘ In our humble judgment, the religion of the day needs 
BACKBONE more than anything-else. The practical preach- 
ing which the age requires must exalt the requirements of 
the divine law to the high standard of the gospel, showing 
the inconsistency of sin—any and all sin—sins of omission 
and commission, of thought, word, and deed, with that holi- 
ness which is of the heart; shrinking from fraud, falsehood, 
unfaithfulness, impurity in thought, speech or behavior, as 
from the plague, and seeking after God and His righteous- 
ness as the goal of the soul’s aspiration and hope.” 

—Major B. R. Corwin, for many years in the 
insurance business, is announced as the new publisher 
of the Christian at Work. He has been for some 
years President of the Board of Trustees of the Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle, and a warm friend of Dr. Talmage, 
his pastor and editor; and brings to his work unusual 
ability and energy. 

—In saying, as we did a few weeks since, that 
the Democratic party of Ohio had “ taken an attitude 
friendly to the views of the Catholics’ on the school 
question, we committed an error which we take pleas- 
ure in correcting, that party, in its platform, having 
declared: ‘‘We favor the complete separation of 
Church and State, religious independence and abso- 
lute freedom of opinion, equal and exact justice to alt 
religious societies, and purely secular education at the 
expense of the taxpayers, without division among or 
control by any sect, directly or indirectly, of any por. 
tion of the school fund.” If the Democratic party of 
Ohio stands by this declaration, there can be no dan- 
ger that the Catholics in that State will succeed in 
breaking up the common schools. But, for some 
reason which we are unable to explain, Catholic 
papers and priests, in spite of this feature of the Dem- 
ocratic platform, appear to think they“have some; 
thing to gain by the triumph of the Democratic party 
in the present election. Are these papers and priests 
on a wrong scent, or is there some secret understand. 
ing between them and the party leaders? 

—The New Haven Commonwealth needs to be 
told that no good cause—not even that of temperance 
—can be served by misrepresentation. The proprietors 
of the Tribune have indeed made a great mistake in 
renting the basement of their new building for a Ger. 
man restaurant, in which untold quantities of lager 
beer and lesser amounts of still stronger drinks are 
sold; but to speak of an establishment which is pri- 
marily a restaurant, to which respectable business 
men resort daily for meals, as “a gin-mill” and “low 
groggery,” and falsely to affirm that “it has been in 
full swing every Sunday for several weeks,”’ is, to say 
the least, to be very intemperate inspeech. Oneof the 
Tribune’s cotemporaries—the one upon which the 
Commonwealth appears to rely for both information 
and inspiration, and which is generally patronized by 
those who withdraw their support from the Tribune— 
has had a liquor-selling restaurant for years, not in its 
basement, but on the same floor with its publishing 
room; and we do not remember to have seen in the 
Commonwealth, or in any other journal devoted to the 
temperance cause, any allusion to the fact. For our 
own part we wish every grog-shop in the land could be 
shut up, and we are profoundly sorry that the Tribune 
proprietors have followed the bad example of those of 
the Times in permitting intoxicating drinks to be sola 
on their premises; but we cannot help saying that the 
friends of temperance hurt their own cause when they 
resort to misstatements and vulgar exaggeration. 


—A writer in one of our Methodist exchanges 
thinks that the idea of worship in our Christian as- 
semblies bas been gradually but surely fading out from 
the minds of the people, until now, in many instances, 
it is scarcely regarded. ‘For instance, when people 
talk about going to the house of the Lord, how seldom 
the idea of worship is referred to. On the con- 
trary, they go ‘to hear’ Talmage, or Hall, or Tyng, 
or Bishop Simpson, or some one else. It is not to pray 
or praise, but to listen to what is regarded as a per- 
formance in the pulpit, or a performance by the choir.” 
There is no doubt too little reverence for God and too 
much regard for man in our religious assemblies; but 
it is equally true that false ideas of the nature of wor- 
ship—ideas which imply that it is a form, a going 
through certain prescribed “ exercises”’ at appointed 
times and places—have donea great deal of mischief. 
We need to ponder the words of Christ: “The hour 
cometh when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor 
yet at Jerusalem [i. ¢., neither at one appointed place 
or another, or by any prescribed form or ritual] wor- 
ship the Father. * * * The true worshipers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and ,in truth.” There is 
no intimation in the New Testament that the crowds 
who followed Jesus, and “heard him gladly,” did so 
as worshipers in the modern sense of the term, They 
went “ to hear’? what the new teacher had to say, and 
not in asingle instance, so far as we know, did he as- 
sume the office of a leader or conductor of “ publio 
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worship,” as that phrase is now understood. The 
game is true of the apostles. The people followed 
‘them “to hear” them proclaim the Gospel of Christ— 
went, in all probability, because they were attracted 
by the fame of the speakers and the novelty of their 
doctrines. This is human nature, and in this way for 
nearly two thousand years have people been drawn to 
hear the messengers of Christ. Let us be thankful 
that in our day there are eminent preachers whom 
great numbers of people flock “to hear.”” Why should 
not men love to listen to the Gospel as expounded by 
men of eloquence and power, such as those named 
above ? 








Che Sandap-School. 





Lesson for Oct. 3, John xii. 23-33; for Oct. 10, 
John xiii. 1-9. 


There are, no doubt, some schools beginning 
work this fall by looking over their libraries, buying 
new books, stowing away old ones on top shelves, 
changing their singing books perhaps, and, it may be, 
thinking of getting a new cabinet organ for the old 
one which is all the worse for wear. These schools are 
quietly reminded that there are other schools which 
would give all they have, even if it be next to nothing, 
to possess those old reading and singing books, and 
that rickety organ, too. We undertake to say that 
the address of some of these schools can be furnished 
if requested. 





A well appointed Sunday-school certainly has 
its advantages over one that isnot. But is there not 
danger of going to extremes, and indulging in para- 
phernalia at the expense of simplicity and solid 
methods? One essayist at the recent Michigan Con- 
vention recommended in the line of apparatus, Sun- 
day-schools should have not only blackboards, and 
mottoes, and maps, and symbolic forms, but magic 
lanterns, representations of Scripture scenes, photo- 
graphs of the Holy Land, with the stereoscope, models 
of ancient and modern Jerusalem and its temple, 
abundant libraries where teachers can qualify them- 
selves for their task, and, just as far as means will 
allow, copies of those interpretations of art by mas- 
ter-hands which bave seized the spirit of Christ and 
placed it on canvas. There would seem hardly any- 
thing left for either teacher or scholar to bring to the 
class in a school so elaborately furnished. This matter 
of “helps” and “aids’’ can just possibly be carried 
too far. 





“One of the fundamental rules of good teach- 
ing is to stop when you havedone.” Rev. Edward Eg- 
gleston reminds us of this, through the Sunday-school 
Times, though not to give advice when to stop, but to 
suggest what should follow, supposing the stop comes, 
for instance, before the hour is half gone. Instead of 
being embarrassed, the true teacher, he is certain, will 
make the very best use of the rest of the time. So far 
from creating a dilemma, the break in the lesson opens 
a golden opportunity. Itis then the time, for one thing, 
“to find out where your pupils live; find out what are 
their purposes, their pursuits, their affections, their 
difficulties, their temptations. Get inside. If you are 
already intimate with them, and if they have already 
shown the beginnings of better things, you can hold 
& sort of experience meeting without letting them 
know what you are doing. In proportion as you get 
inside, you will be able to suit yourself better to their 
wants, and you may after awhile find adaptations in 
Scripture lessons of which you did not dream before.” 
Many, perhaps most, teachers under the circumstances 
are tempted to spin out the lesson to the end of the 
hour, which is a bad enough practice as every one 
knows. By way of experiment they might now act 
on Mr. Eggleston’s hints. 


Through the same channel, and also addressed 
to teachers’ ears, Mr. Eggleston pens another thought 
in this shape: “There is a line in Campbell’s ‘Ger- 
trude of Wyoming’ in which the poet anticipates one 
of the profoundest generalizations of the most ad- 
vanced modern educators—‘The playmate ere the 
tutor of her mind.’ Until you can show sympathy 
with the playfulness of a child’s mind you carinot 
teach it. Behold where most teachers fail!” 





A teacher, counsels one of our exchanges, ought 
to be ahead of his class in all things—even in prompt- 
ness of attendance at Sunday-school. If he is first in 
his place there, he has a decided start for the day. He 
can greet each incoming scholar with a pleasant smile 
and a fitting word, and obtain a fresh influence over 
them for good. Thescholars who are in their class be- 
fore the teacher often set out for themselves in ways 
of thinking and doing, and the teacher fails to over- 
take them during the entire session hour. 





We don’t suppose every Methodist will sympa- 
thize with that one of their number who regrets that 
the young people of the Methodist Church “are grow- 
ing up without any knowledge of its distinctive feat- 
ures as @churck of Christ, and with a kind of notion 
that it is all the same—six of one and half a dozen of 
the other—whether they remain Methodists or go to 
the Presbyterians, Baptists, or Congregationalists.” 
The writer longs for a good Methodist catechism which 








will ground the children well in Methodist first princi- 
ples. This denominational yatriotism is laudable, but 
if we mistake not those schools do the most good which 
don’t know themselves whether they are Methodists 
or Baptists or Presbyterians or Congregationalists. 
Doctrinal differences, supposing there are scholars 
who would really understand them, might as well be 
learned elsewhere. The platform of the Sunday-school 
is different in this respect from that of a theological 
seminary. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. Will you be so good as to state your ideas upon the 
Christian duty of giving, whether a tenth or not? 
\ E do not think a Christian should be lim- 
ited toa tenth. A Pharisee could do as well as 
that. There are some people who bave few depend- 
ents, and who are able to give two or three tenths. 
There are people, poor laborers for instance, on whom 
a requiremeut of a tenth would be oppressive. Cbris- 
tianity is not a system of strict enactments about the 
details of Christian action. The general principle: 
‘*Freely ye have received, freely give,’’ must be re- 
duced to practice according to each man’s judgment. 


2. It is understood here (in Mobile) that Plymouth 
Church is an incorporated stock concern, that, after 
paying Mr. Beecher’s handsome salary and other exe 
penses, it declares large dividends annually to the stock- 
holders. Is this true, either wholly or partially ? 

When Plymouth Church was built, subscribers re- 
ceived a script for every five dollars contributed. 
This script bore interest at seven per cent. payable 
only in pew rents. It was in no way a lien on the 
property, nor entitled to any pecuniary dividend, no 
matter how large the surplus. But ten years ago, this 
script was called in, paid in full, and since that there 
has been neither lien nor debt. There is no stock of 
any description, nor would any parties have any right 
to a penny, if the surplus should be ever so large. 
Thus far the surplus has been devoted to the building 
and supporting of Mission schools. The ‘ Bethel’’ 
cost about eighty thousand dollars, and five or six 
thousand dollars is annually appropriated to carry it 
on. The Mayflower Mission cost not far from thirty 
thousand dollars, and a large sum is expended annual- 
ly to carry it on. There are over three thousand 
Sunday-school children and adults in the three schools 
of Plymouth churecb. The number of persons looking 
to Plymouth Church for religious care and help can- 
not be less than twelve thousand, It is a respectable 
diocese of itself. 


3. I notice in the columns of your paper frequent al- 
lusions to good works as evidence that the person or 
parties are Christians. Can a man do good works 
enough to give him a safe passport to heaven? If not, 
what more is necessary ? 

However good a man may be, he is saved and lifted 
into eternal blessedness not in requital of his merit, 
for at the highest and best he is far below perfectness. 
It is divine generosity that saves men. God’s nature 
prompts him to treat men far better than they de- 
serve. His benefactions are infinite. Good works is 
only another term for obedience to God, for kindness 
to our fellows, for duty to ourselves. Good works 
and right living are synonymous. Why should we 
live rightly? That will fulfill the law of our being, 
will harmonize us with our fellow men, will bring us 
into sympathy with God and render our souls suscept- 
ible of such happiness as belongs to heaven. The man 
who does good works from no other motive than that 
of ** working his passage’’ to heaven has yet much to 
learn of the way of life. 


4. Who is the present Lord Chancellor of England? 

Lord Cairns, formerly Sir Hugh McCalmont Cairns, 
a North-of-Ireland Presbyterian lawyer. He came 
into office with the present ministry, Feb. 21st, 1874, 
and owes his position solely to his great abilities and 
learning. 

5. Authorship of quotations. 

The authorship of the familiar line, ‘‘ Though lost to 
sight, to memory dear,” has often before been the sub- 
ject of inquiry, and was given in the American Bibli- 
opolist a few years ago as being the close of a stanza 
of the ballad of “ Jolly Robin Roughhead” in Mur- 
togh’s Collection of Ancient English and Scotch 
Ballads, 1754: 

“ Sweetheart, good-bye! the fluttering sail 
Is spread to waft me far from thee, 
And soon before the favoring gale 
My ship shall bound upon the sea. 
Perchance, all desolate and forlorn, 
These eyes shall miss thee many a year; 
But unforgotten is my charm, 
Though lost to sight, to memory dear.” 
The lines— 
* A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 
occur in Wordsworth’s “‘ Peter Bell.” 


6. What is there in Mr. Darwin’s system so destruc- 
tive of Christianity ? 

If Christianity be identified with the systems of 
moral and intellectual philosophy which have grown 
out of it, then science is on the way to produce impor- 
tant changes. But, theories and speculation are not 
Christianity. Nor is the original truth of Christ to be 








held responsible for all the human expansions of it. 
The perfect manhood of the race is its aim, the per- 
sonal communion with God its means, and immortal 
existence and blessedness destiny. Christianity is not 
science, and no scientific hypothesis can destroy it. 
There are presuming scientific men who think they 
can destroy Christianity, and there are timid theolo- 
gians who shake in their shoes when a new theory is 
propounded. Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis may or may 
not be true: it has to do with the physical origin of 
the race. Christianity has to do with the moral eleva- 
tion and destiny of the race. The two cannot conflict. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
DOMUS DISSOLVITUR. 


CUDAMORE was now much better, partly 
from the influence of reviving hopes with regard 
to Dorothy, for his disposition was such that he always 
deceived himself in the direction of what he counted 
advantage, not like Heywood, who was ever ready to 
believe what in matters personal told against him. 
Tom Fool had just been boasting of his exploit in 
escaping from Raglan, and expressing his conviction 
that Dorothy, whom he had valiantly protected, was 
safe at Wyfern, and Rowland was in consequence 
dressing as fast as he could to pay her a visit, when 
Tom caught sight of Richard riding towards the 
cottage, and jumping up, ran into the chimney corner 
beyond his mother, who was busy with Scudamore’s 
breakfast. She looked from the window, and spied 
the cause of his terror. 

Silly Tom!” she said, for she still treated him like 
a child, notwithstanding her boastful belief in his high 
position and merits, “he will not harm thee. There 
never was hurt in a Heywood.” 

“Treason! flat treason, witch!” cried the voice of 
Scudamore from the closet. 

“Thee of all men, sir Rowland, has no cause to say 
so,” returned Mrs. Rees. ‘“‘ But come and break thy 
fast while he talks to thee, and save the precious time 
which runneth so fast away.” 

“TI might as well be in my grave for any value it hatn 
to me!”’ said Rowland, who was for the moment ina 
bad mood. His hope and his faith were ever ready to 
fall out, and a twinge in his shoulder was enough to set 
them jarring. 

‘““Here comes master Heywood, anyhow,” said the 
old woman, as Richard, leaving Lady at the gate, came 
striding up the walk in his great brown boots; “and I 
pray you, sir Rowland, to let by-gones be by-gones, 
for my sake if not for your own, lest thou bring the 
vengeance of general Fairfax upon my poor house.”’ 

“Fairfax!” cried Scudamore; ‘is that villain come 
hither?’ 

“Sir Thomas Fairfax arrived two days agone,” an- 
swered Mrs. Rees. “ Alas, it is but too sure a sign that 
for Raglan the end is near!”’ 

‘*Good morrow, mother Rees,” said Richard, looking 
in at the door, radiantasan Apollo. Thesame moment 
out came Scudamore from the closet, pale as a dying 
moon. 

“I want my horse, Heywood,” he cried, deigning no 
preliminaries. 

“Thy horse is at Redware, Scudamore: I carry him 
not in my pocket. I saw him yesterday: his flesh hath 
swallowed a good many of his bones since I looked on 
him last. What wouldst thou with him?” 

“What is that to thee? Let me have him.” 

“ Softly, sir Rowland! It is true I promised thee thy 
liberty, but liberty doth not necessarily include a 
horse.” 

“Thou wast never better than a shifting fanatic,” 
cried sir Rowland. 

“ An’ I served thee as befitted, thou shouldst never 
see thy horse again,” returned Richard. “Yet I 
promise thee that so soon as Raglan hath fallen, he 
shall again be thine. Nay, I carenot. Tell me whither 
thou goest and——Ha! art thou there?” he cried, in- 
interrupting himself, as he caught sight of Tom in the 
chimney corner, and pausing, he stood silent for a 
moment. ‘“—Wouldst like to hear, thou rascal,” he 
resumed presently, ‘that mistress Dorothy Vaughan 
got safe to Wyfern this morning?” 

“God be praised!” said Tom Fool. 

*“ But thou shalt not hearit. I will tell thee bette. 
if less welcome news—that I come from conducting her 
back to Raglan in safety, and have seen its gates close 
upon her.—Thou shalt have thy horse, sir Rowland, 
an’ thou can wait for him an hour; but for thy ride to 
Wyfern, that, thou seest, would not avail thee. Thy 
cousin rode by here this morning, it is true, but, as I 
say, she is now within Raglan walls, whence she will 
not issue again until the soldiers of the parliament 
enter. It is no treason to tell thee that general Fairfax 
is about to send his final summons ere he storm the 
rampart.” 

“Then mayst thou keep the horse, for I will back to 
Raglan on foot,” said Scudamore. 

“ Nay, that wilt thou not, for naught greatly larger 
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than a mouse can any more pass through the lines. 
Dost think beause I sent back thy cousiu Dorothy, lest 
she should work mischief outside the walls, I will 
therefore send thee back to work mischief within 
them ?” 

“ And thou art the man who professeth to love mis- 
tress Dorothy!” cried Scudamore with contempt. 

“Hark thee, sir Rowland, and for thy good I will tell 
thee more. Itis but just that asI told thee my doubts, 
whence thou didst draw hope, I should now tell thee 
my hopes, whence thou mayst do well to draw a little 
doubt.” 

“Thou art a mean and treacherous villain!” cried 
Scudamore. 

“Thou art to blame in speaking that thou dost not 
believe, sir Rowland. But wilt thou have thy horse 
or no?’ 

“No; I will remain where I am until I hear the 
worst.”’ 

“Or come home with me, where thou wilt hear it 
yet sooner. Thou shalt taste a roundhead’s hospi- 
tality.” 

*“*T scorn thee and thy false friendship,” cried Row- 
land, and turning again into the closet, he bolted the 
door. 

That same morning a great iron ball struck the mar- 
ble horse on his proud head, and flung it in fragments 
over the court. From his neck the water bubbled up 
bright and clear, like the life-blood of the wounded 
whiteness. 

“Poor Molly!” said the marquis, when he looked 
from his study-window—then smiled at his pity. 

Lord Charles entered: a messenger had come from 
general Fairfax, demanding a surrender in the name 
of the parliament. 

“If they had but gone ona little longer, Charles, they 
might have saved us the trouble,” said his lordship, 
“*for there would have been nothing left to surrrender. 
—But [ will consider the proposal,”’ he added. ‘“ Pray 
tell sir Thomas that whatever I do, I look first to have 
it approved of the king.” 

But there was no longer the shadow of a question as 
to submission. All that was left was but the arrange- 
ment of conditions, The marquis was aware that cap- 
tain Hooper’s trenches were rapidly approaching the 
rampart; that six great mortars for throwing shells 
had been got into position; and that resistance would 
be the merest folly. 

Various meetings, therefore, of commissioners 
appointed on both sides for the settling of the terms 
of submission, took place, and at last, on the fifteenth 
of August, they were finally arranged, and the surren- 
der fixed for the seventeenth. 

The interval was asad time. All day long tears were 
flowing, the ladies doing their best to conceal, the ser- 
vants to display them. Every one was busy, gathering 
together what personal effects might be carried 
away. It was especially a sad time for lord Glamor- 
gan’s children, for they were old enough not merely 
to love the place, but to know that they loved it; and 
the thought that the sacred things of their home were 
about to pass into other hands, roused in them wrath 
and indignation as well as grief, for the sense of 
property is, in the minds of children who have been 
born and brought up in the midst of family possessions, 
perhaps stronger than in the minds of their elders. 

As the sun was going down on the evening of the six- 
teenth, Dorothy who had been helping now one and 
now another of the ladies all day long, having, indeed 
little of her own to demand her attention, Dick and 
Marquis being almost her sole valuables, came from 
the keep, and was crossing the fountain court to’ her 
old room on its western side. Every one was busy in- 
doors, and the place appeared deserted. There was a 
stillness in the air that sounded awful. For so many 
weeks it had been shattered with roar upon roar, and 
now the guns had ceased to bellow, leaving a sense of 
vacancy and doubt, an oppression of silence! The hum 
that came from the lines outside seemed butftofenhance, 
the stillness within. But the sunlight lived on sweet 
and calm, as if all was well. It seemed to promise that 
wrath and ruin would pass, and leave no lasting desola- 
tion behind them. Yet she could not help heaving a 
great sigh, and the tears came streaming down her 
cheeks, 

“Tut, tuf, cousin! Wipe thine eyes. The dreary 
old house is not worth such bright tears.” 

Dorothy turned, and saw the marquis seated on the 
edge of the marble basin, under the headless horse, 
whose blood seemed still to well from his truncated 
form. She saw also that, although his words were 
cheerful, his lip quivered. It was some little time 
before she could compose herself sufficiently to speak. 

“T marvel your lordship is so calm,” she said. 

“Come hither, Dorothy,” he returned kindly, “and 
sit thee down by my side. Thou wast right good to 
my little Molly. Thou hast been a ministering angel 
to Raglan and its people. I did thee wrong, and thou 
forgavest me with a whole heart. Thou hast returned 
me good for evil tenfold, and for all this I love thee; 
and therefore will I now tell thee what maketh me 
quiet at heart, for I am as thou seest me, and my heart 
is as my countenance. I have lived my life, and have 
now but to die my death. I am thankful to have 
lived, and I hope to live hereafter. Goodness and 
mercy went before my birth, and goodness and mercy 
will follow my death. For the ills of this life, if there 
Was no silence there would be no music. Ignorance is 
aspur to knowledge. Darkness is a pavilion for the 
Almighty, a foil to the painter to make his shadows. | 
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So are afflictions good for our instruction, and 
adversities for ouramendment. As for the article of 
death, what she who lay in my bosom hath passed 
through, shall Ishun to meet it? And look you, fair 
damsel, thou whose, body is sweet, and comely to 
behold—wherefore should I not rejoice to depart? 
When I see my house lying in ruins about me, I look 
down upon this ugly overgrown body of mine, the 
very foundations whereof crumble from beneath me, 
and I thank God it is buta tent, aud no enduring house 
even like this house of Raglan, which yet will ere long 
be a dwelling of owls and foxes. Verysoon will Death 
pull out the tent-pins and let me fly, and therefore am 
I glad; for, fair damsel Dorothy, although it may be 
hard for thee, behoiding me as I am, to comprehend 
it, I like to be old and ugly as little as wouldst thou, 
and my heart, I verily think, is little older than thine 
own. One day, please God, I shall yet be clothed upon 
with a house that is from heaven, nor shall I hobble 
with gouty feet over the golden pavement—if so be 
that my sins overpass not mercy. Pray for me, Doro- 
thy, my daugbter, for my end is nigh, that I find at 
length the bosom of father Abraham,” 

As he ended, a slow flower of music bloomed out 
upon the silence, from under the fingers of the blind 
youth hid in the stony shell of the chapel, and, doubt- 
ful at first, its fragrance filled at length the whole sun- 
set air. It was the music of a Nunc dimittis of 
Palestrina. Dorothy knelt and kissed the old man’s 
hand, then rose and went weeping to her chamber, 
leaving him still seated by the broken yet flowing 
fountain. 

Of all who prepared to depart, Caspar Kaltoff was 
the busiest. What best things of his master’s he could 
earry with him, he took, but a multitude he left toa 
more convenient opportunity, in the hope of which, 
alone and unaided, he sunk his precious cabinet, and a 
chest besides, filled with curious inventions and favor- 
ite tools, in the secret shaft. But the most valued of 
all, the fire-engine, he could not take and would not 
leave. He stopped the fountain of the white horse, 
once more set the water-commanding slave to work, 
and filled the cistern until he heard it roar in the 
waste-pipe. Then he extinguished the fire and let the 
furnace cool, and when Dorothy entered the workshop 
for the last time to take her mournful leave of the 
place, there lay the bones of the migbty creature 
scattered over the floor—here a pipe, there a valve, 
here a piston and there a cock. Nothing stood but the 
furnace and the great pipes that ran up the grooves in 
the wall outside, between which there was scarce a hint 
of connection to be perceived. 

‘‘Mistress Dorothy,’ he said, “‘my master is the 
greatest man in Christendom, but the world is stupid, 
and will forget him because it never knew him.” 

Amongst her treasures, chief of them all, even be- 
fore the gifts of her husband, lady Glamorgan carried 
with her the last garments, from sleeve-ribbons to 
dainty little shoes and rosettes, worn by her Molly. 

Dr. Bayly carried a bag of papers and sermons, with 
his doctor’s gown and hood, and his best suit of 
clothes. 

The marquis with his own hand put up his Vulgate, 
and left his Gower behind. Ever since the painful 
proofs of its failure with the king,-he had felt if nota 
dislike yet a painful repugnance to the volume, and 
had never opened it. 

It was a troubled night, the last they spent in the 
castle. Not many slept. But the lord of it had long 
understood that what could cease to be his never had 
been his, and slept like a child. Dr. Bayly, who in his 
loving anxiety had managed to get hold of his key, 
crept in at midnight, and found him fast asleep, and 
again in the morning, and found him not yet waked. 

When breakfast was over, proclamation was made 
that at nine o’clock there would be prayers in the 
chapel for the last time, and that the marquis desired 
all to be present. When the hour arrived, he entered 
leaning on the arm of Dr. Bayly. Dorothy followed 
with the ladies of the family. Young Delaware was in 
his place, and “* with organ voice and voice of psalms,” 
praise and prayer arose for the last time from the 
house of Raglan. All were in tears save the marquis. 
A smile played about his lips, and he looked like a 
child giving away his toy. Sir Toby Mathews tried 
hard to speak to his flock, but broke down, and had to 
yield the attempt. When the services were over, the 
marquis rose and said, 

“Master Delaware, once more play thy Nune dimit- 
tis, and so meet me every one in the hall.” 

Thither the marquis himself walked first, and on the 
dais seated himself in his chair of state, with his fami- 
ly and friends around him, and the officers of his 
household waiting. On one side of him stood sir Ralph 
Blackstone, with a bag of gold, and on the other Mr. 
George Wharton, the clerk of the accounts, with a 
larger bag of silver. Then each of the servants, in 
turn according to position, was called before him by 
name, and with his own hand the marquis, dipping 
now into one bag, now into the other, gave to each a 
small present in view of coming necessities: they had 
the day before received their wages. To each he 
wished a kind farewell, to some adding a word of ad- 
vice or comfort. He then handed the bags to the 
governor, and told him to distribute their contents 
according to his judgment amongst the garrison. 
Last, he ordered every one to be ready to follow him 
from the gates the moment the clock struck the hour 
of noon, and went to his study. 

When lord Charles came to tell him that all were 





marshaled, and everything ready for departure, he 
found him kneeling, but he rose with more of agility 
than he had for a long time been able to show, and 
followed his son. 

With slow pace he crossed the courts and the hall, 
which were silent as the grave, bending his steps to 
the mainentrance. The portcullises were up, the gates 
wide open, the drawbridge down—all silent and de- 
serted. The white stair was also vacant, and in solemn 
silence the marquis descended, leaning on lord Charles. 
But beneath was a gallant show, yet, for all its color 
and shine, mournful enough. At the foot of the stair 
stood four carriages, each with six officers in glittering 
harness, and behind them all the officers of the house- 
hold and all the guests on horseback. Next came the 
garrison-music of drums and trumpets, then the men- 
servants on foot, and the women, some on foot and 
some in wagons with the children. After them came 
the wagons loaded with such things as they were per- 
mitted to carry with them. These were followed by 
the principal officers of the garrison, colonels and cap- 
tains, accompanied by their troops, consisting mostly 
of squires and gentlemen, to the number of about two 
hundred, on horseback. Last came the foot-soldiers 
of the garrison and those who had lost their horses, in 
all some five hundred, stretching far away, round to- 
wards the citadel,-beyond the sight. Colors were fly- 
ing and weapons glittering, and though all was silence 
except for the pawing of a horse here and there, and 
the ringing of chain-bridles, everything looked like an 
ordered march of triumph rather than a surrender 
and evacuation. Still there was a something in the 
silence that seemed to tell the true tale. 

In the front carriage were lady Glamorgan and the 
ladies Elizabeth, Anne, and Mary. In the carriages 
behind came their gentlewomen, and their lady 
visitors, with their immediate attendants. Dorothy, 
mounted on Dick, with Marquis’s chain fastened to the 
pommel of her saddle, followed the last carriage. Be- 
side her rode young Delaware, and his father, the 
master of the horse. 

“Open the white gate,” said the marquis from the 
stair as he descended. 

The great clock of the castle struck, and with the 
last stroke of the twelve came the blast of a trumpet 
from below. 

** Answer, trumpets,” cried the marquis, 

The governor repeated the order, and a tremendous 
blare followed, in which the drums unbidden joined. 

This was tne signal to the warders at the brick gate, 
and they flung its two leaves wide apart. 

Another blast from below, and in marched on horse- 
back general Fairfax with his staff, followed by three 
hundred foot. The latter drew up on each side of the 
brick gate, while the general and his staff went on to 
the marble gate. 

As soon as they appeared within it, the marquis, 
who had halted in the midst of his descent, came 
down to meet them. He bowed to the general, and 
said, 

“TI would it were as a guest I received you, sir 
Thomas, for then might I honestly bid you welcome. 
But that I cannot do when you so shake my poor nest 
that you shake the birds out of it. But though I cannot 
bid you welcome, I will notwithstanding heartily bid 
you farewell, sir Thomas, and I thank you for your 
courtesy to me and mine. This nut of Raglan was, I 
believe, the last you had to crack. Amen. God’s will 
be done.”’ 

The general returned civil answer, and the marquis 
again bowing graciously, advanced to the foremost car- 
riage, the door of which was held for him by sir Ralph, 
the steward, while lord Charles stood by to assist his 
father. The moment he had entered, the two gentle- 
men mounted the horses held for them one on each 
side of the carriage, lord Charles gave the word, the 
trumpets once more uttered a loud cry, the marquis’s 
carriage moved, the rest followed, and in slow pro- 
cession lord Worcester and his people, passing through 
the gates, left for ever the house’of Raglan, and in his 
heart Henry Somerset bade the world good bye. 

General Fairfax and his company ascended the great 
white stair, crossed the moat on the drawbridge, passed 
under the double portcullis and through the gates, and 
so entered the deserted court. All was frightfully still; 
the windows stared like dead eyes—the very houses 
seemed dead; nothing alive was visible except one 
seared cat: the cannonade had driven away all the 
pigeons, and a tile had killed the patriarch of the pea- 
cocks, They entered the great hall and admired its 
goodly proportions, while not a few expressions of 
regret at the destruction of such a magnificent house 
escaped them; then as soldiers they proceeded to ex- 
amine the ruins, and distinguish the results wrought 
by the different batteries. 

“Gentlemen,” said sir Thomas, “‘ had the walls been 
as strong as the towers, we should have been still sit- 
ting in yonder field.” ° 

In the meantime the army commissioner, Thomas 
Herbert by name, was busy securing with the help of 
his men the papers and valuables, and making an in- 
ventory of such goods as he considered worth remoy- 
ing for sale in London. 

Having satisfied his curiosity with a survey of the 
place, and left a guard to receive orders from Mr. Her- 
bert, the general mounted again and rode to Chep- 
stow, where there was a grand entertainment that 
evening to celebrate the fall of Raglan, the last of the 
gtrongholds of the king. 

(To be continued.) 
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Middletown, Conn., and Oct. 27, are the place 
and time of the next annual meeting of the American 
Missionary Association. The sermon will be preached 
by Rev. Wm. M. Barbour, D.D., of Bangor, Me. Sev- 
eral papers relating to the present condition of affairs 
South, and also to the future of the African race, will 
be presented, to be followed by discussions. Hospi- 
talities will be extended on application by letter, prior 
to October 15th, to Rev. A. W. Hazen, Middletown, Ct, 

+ How the Universalists, as represented in the 

- Christian Leader, regard the work of our lay preacher 
in Northfield may be judged from these expressions 
quoted from that journal: “ We are told that we are 
on the eve of a great revival. Wehopeso. We are 
told that Messrs. Moody and Sankey are about to 
repeat, in America, the work they have done in Eng- 
land. So far as they preach the truth as if is in Christ 
Jesus, and so far as they awaken men to a newness of 
life, despite our differences from them in some matters 
of faith and method, we bid them a hearty Godspeed. 
But if we are to have a revival, let us have one that is 
to proclaim, in the words of St. Paul, ‘Be not de- 
ceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.’ In such a revival the 
Universalist Church could join, for of nothing is it 
more desirous than of bringing men, through Jesus 
Christ, in humble penitence to the feet of God.” 


There is really no such thing as a Baptist trans- 
lation of the New Testament, according to the Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle; at least it knows of none that 
has a right to that designation, unless it be King 
James’s version, in which Baptists have been supposed 
to have a common interest. ‘The fact,’ says the 
Examiner, “that a given translation was made by a 
Baptist does not authorize any one to assume thai the 
denomination is responsible for it. We will not say 
that the number of Baptist churches in which the 
Bible Union version is introduced into the pulpit is so 
small that they could be counted on one’s fingers. But 
if it is true of one in a hundred of them we are much 
mistaken.’”’ Those worthy Baptist gentlemen who 
have been so long endeavoring to have that version 
popularized which makes “baptizo” read immerse, 
would naturally look for more encouragement from 
the organ quoted. 


The ordination of two young men as evangelists 
by a council at Auburn, Me., raises the question 
whether such a proceeding is according to Congrega- 
tional polity or usage. It is not usual certainly, but 
whether it should be disallowed is an open matter. 
The Portland Mirror discusses it, and concludes that 
no mere theory ought to bar up the path of a man’s 
Christian usefulness, and no love of logical abstrac- 
tions should lead any to hamper a chureh with 
needless inconveniences, or hinder its growth and 
effectiveness as a spiritual force. It is convinced, 
therefore, “that the act of conferring upon suitable 
men, by a council, that dignity which shall make it 
possible for them to accept the invitation of churches 
to administer the sacraments, without the liability to 
censure which would otherwise be incurred, is not 
only pardonable, but a necessity under the common 
law of the churches which now holds.” Would a 
regular Congregational Council refuse to ordain Mr. 
Moody? 


In answer to certain criticisms made that the 
number of high schools established for freedmen in 
the South under the auspices of the American Mission- 
ary Association is larger than necessary, the Mission- 
ary promptly states that the reverse is true, as every 
one at all conversant with the Southern situation must 
know it to be. As to the attendance at the higher 
institutions, like Fisk University, it is estimated that 
there is but one colored person out of every 40,000 in 
college at present, and that for years to come a large 
majority of the freedmen must depend entirely upon 
the whites for their education. Questions have also 
been raised whether the Association should not leave 
its work among the Chinese to the local California 
agencies to carry out, enabling the Association thus t) 
give its attention exclusively to the blacks. Rev. Mr. 
Pond has, upon request, been looking through the 
California field, and makes so strong a report on the 
Chinese mission that the secretaries feel disinclined to 
abandon it. This matter may possibly be brought up 
at the October meeting. 





As to the churches which have taken a hold on 
Mormon soil, Rev. Dr. J. O. Means, who has lately 
been observing matters and things in Salt Lake City, 
writes to the Congregationalist that, among the rest, 
the Episcopalians have a firm footing, with a good 
church and two schools. They entered on ground 
from which the Congregationalists had been driven 
off. The Methodists have just dedicated a meeting- 
house of brick, towered and pinnacled and spired, 
that will seat twelve hundred, with rooms underneath 
for the Rocky Mountain University, a thriving school 
—(the Mormon children attend Gentile schools); the 
Presbyterians have a pleasant church; the Congrega- 
tionalists, once first but now last, have a central site, 





with an adobe building, which will answer for church 
and Sunday-school till some large-hearted and open- 
handed believers shall provide the more commodious 
structure which they need. The outlook for the Con- 
gregational church, with their devoted, able, and 
popular young minister, is most cheering; and, adds 
Dr. M., money cannot be more wisely spent than in 
fostering this important and influential church; infiu- 
ential it is already, and it is to be much more so, if the 
intelligent, hard-working, and self-sacrificing families 
now banded together in it are properly sustained by 
the sympathies and by the money of Christians at the 
East. 


PERSONAL NotEs.—The many friends of Mrs. 
Emily Gould, and the many others who knew of her 
work in Rome, will be pained to hear of her death, 
which, according to London papers, occurred at Peru- 
gia, Italy, Sept. 1. She will be remembered for the 
schools she established at Rome and vicinity for sev- 
eral years past, and for her devotion to the needs of 
poor children, She was the first to introduce the 
kindergarten system into that city, and at Florence 
she founded an Orphan’s Home. In all her charities 
and hard work she was supported with more or less 
liberality by friends at home, who watched her zeal 
and success with deep interest. Her husband, Dr. 
Gould, has long been a practicing physician at Rome. 
—The first missionary to Alaska is a Methodist, Rev. 
Mr. Crosby, of Victoria.—Rev. Dr. S. Wells Williams, 
the veteran missionary of the American Board in 


| Pekin, bas finished his great work, the ‘ Syllabic Dic- 


tionary of the Chinese Language.’’ It is the product 


of over thirty years’ labor. 








FOREIGN. 


The Irish Catholic Bishops have come out ex- 
plicitly against state education, and have decided to 
establish a Catholic training-school for teachers under 
the care of the Vincentian Fathers. They say the 
primary education system is more than ever distrusted 
by them, and declare that the control of the State 
over the education of the country has been enlarged 
to an extent perilous to. liberty, and they are con- 
vinced that in a few years the band of professors and 
masters now being formed by the Catholic University 
will have the intermediate education of the country in 
their own hands, and it will become impossible for the 
State to withhold legal recognition of them, 

Instead of giving a plate to be run for at the 
local races, as his predecessors. had done, the present 
Duke of Bedford gave the town that bears his name a 
statue of John Bunyan. This is taken by the London 
Freeman as one of the signs to be noted on all sides 
of a decay of “ the national sport,” and it hopes soon 
to bear that the meeting of blacklegs and betting men 
thus practically discountenanced by the duke has 
come toanend. ‘The Derby is still popular,” it con- 
tinues, “* but even Mr. Disraeli talks doubtfully of 
adjourning Parliament for it. The betting men are 
being suppressed, and smaller race-meetings are dying 
out, the Reading course closing its gates very recent- 
ly.”’ It all depends on Parliament. The turfmen and 
gamblers hold their own as long as the Commons vote 
by two-thirds to go to ‘‘ the races.” 


Dr. Schaff, writing again to the Hvangelist on 
the Bonn Conference, regards it as quite remarkable 
that it should have come to an agreement on the ques- 
tion of the double procession—“ the vexed question of 
centuries”—after only a five days’ discussion. [This 
is the question of the filioque clause—whether the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father alone, or from 
the Father and the Son. The Conference has seem- 
ingly adopted the first view.] But it must be remem- 
bered, adds Dr. S., that this agreement has as yet no 
official or ecclesiastical character, the members of the 
Conference having no commission from their churches, 
and representiug only themselves. As for the orien- 
tals, however, ‘they may well adopt the theses of 
Bonn, since they only reaffirm their old view; and 
the Old Catholics, who are in a formative state, may 
adopt them in their Synod, which is their official 
organ; but whether the Church of England, ham- 
pered as she is by the State, will expel the objec- 
tionable clause from the Nicene Creed, from her 
Communion Office and Litany, is at least very doubt- 
ful. As to the Roman Church, she will of course 
ignore the Bonn Conference as a heretical conclave, 
and adhere to the double procession. 


That German pilgrimage to the Lourdes Virgin 
was not a very great affair. The party, under Count 
Stolberg, on the arrival at Paris consisted of about a 
score of priests with about an equal number of lads 
and old women—in all numbering fifty-five. They 
were accompanied by 600 Belgians, and were all di- 
rected by the French gendarmes, much to Count 
Stolberg’s chagrin, to put their Papal badges in their 
pockets, and in walking through the streets not to 
form into groups of more than ten. At Mons the Dean 
especially cautioned them that they must abstain 
from singing in passing out of the town. The London 
Times, commenting on this climax to the much- 
vaunted preparations for a great German Ultramon- 
tane demonstration, says: “The unfortunate pilgrims 
will get little satisfaction for their pains, and it is hard 
to see what they could have expected. If fanatics 


. 





were capable of a sense of humor they would have 
been easily preserved from making such an exhibition 
of themselves. The Germans are indignant that they 
should go; the French resent their coming; and the 
Virgin whom they supplicate is already too deeply 
pledged to be able to afford them a very favorable 
hearing.” So strong, says a Silesian paper, is the pre- 
vailing impression in France that the Lourdes Virgin 
is a saint for Frenchmen only that when the English 
pilgrims showed themselves at Paris the crowds re- 
ceived them in no good humor. 


Che Cdleck. 


{From Tuesday, Sept. 21, to Monday, Sept. 27.] 


Early in July the resignation of Mr. Delano, 
Secretary of the Interior, was announced in the daily 
press, but on authority nominally official was denied 
immediately afterward. As nothing farther was heard 
of the matter, it was generally assumed that this last 
version was correct, but now that the resignation and 
its acceptance by the President are both published, it 
appears that the first bears date of July 5th and the 
last September 22nd. The tender of resignation is too 
long for publication here. It assigns, however, as a 
reason for retirement, personal matters which have 
no connection with the recent investigations in regard 
to the management of Indian affairs, and reviews the 
Official services which he—Mr. Delano—has rendered 
during a long series of years. The President’s letter 
of acceptance we give entire: 

Lona BRANCH, N. J., Sept. 22, 1875. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 5th of July, tendering your 
resignation of the office of Secretary of the Interior, was 
duly received, and has been beld by me until this time with- 
out action, because of the coi: tinued persecution which I be- 
lieved and believe was being unjustly heaped on you through 
the public press. I only now take action because the time is 
rapidly approaching when the Secretary of the Interior wiil 
have to commence his labors preparatory to tendering his 
annual report to accompany the Executive message to Con- 
gress. I therefore accept your resignation, to take effect on 
the first day of October, leaving a little more than two 
months from the induction of your successor until the as- 
sembling of Congress. In accepting your resignation, I am 
not unmindful of the fact that about the time of the meet- 
ing of Congress one year ago, you stated to me that you felt 
the necessity of retiring from the Cabinet, and asked me 
whether I would prefer your resignation so as to have your 
successor confirmed by the Senate during the last session, or 
whether I would prefer it in vacation. My answer was, that 
I would prefer not having it at all. That was my feeling at 
the time, and I now believe that you have filled every public 
trust confided to you with ability and integrity. I sincerely 
trust that the future will place you right in the estimation of 
the public, and that you will continue to enjoy its confidence 
as you have done through so many years of public and 
official life. With continued respect and friendship, I sub- 
scribe myself, very truly, your obedient servant, 

U. 8. GRANT, 














Hon. C. DELANO, Secretary of Interior. 





Apparently the Black Hills Commissioners, now 
in session at the Red Cloud agency, narrowly escaped 
on Friday a fate like that which overtook the Modoc 
Commissioners three years ago. Rumors of treachery 
have been rife ever since the commission organized, 
and a large proportion of the Indians in the neighbor- 
hood have looked with suspicion upon every move of 
the whites, evidently believing, as they have too much 
reason to do, that treaties will be disregarded so long 
as the Black Hills are coveted by the gold seekers. 
On the day in question some of the Indians sent word 
that they would attend the council, but would not 
dismount, and this suspicious circumstance was soon 
supplemented by the discovery that a detachment of 
the most unfriendly tribes had secretly gained the 
cover of some undergrowth near at hand, while others 
to the number of 200 were executing a flank movement 
in order to gain an advantageous pointof attack. The 
friendly Indians were promptly formed to aid the 
cavalry, the undergrowth was cleared of all skulkers, 
and for a time the two hostile lines faced one another 
while the council met and tried to come to an under. 
standing. No conclusion was reached, as the Indians 
have raised their price to a figure of whose magnitude 
they probably have little conception. The friendly 
chief of the Ogullalas, to whose vigilance and deter- 
mination the commissioners owe their escape, rejoices 
in a name which means when freely rendered Young- 
Man-Afraid-of-His-Horses; but it should be explained 
that this signifies not that the chief in question isa 
timid horseman, but that he is anxious concerning 
the welfare and safety from thieves of his numerous 
ponies. Honored be his name, long as it is. 


Some discoveries which, to use the mildest possi- 
ble term, are very unpleasant, have been made in the 
District Attorney’s office at Washington since the un- 
willing resignation of Judge Fisher some two months 
ago. These discoveries culminated on Tuesday in the 
imprisonment of the late Assistant District Attorney, 
son of the Judge. He was charged by Mr. Birney, his 
successor in office, with having abstracted important 
papers, and there seems to be no doubt that the charge 
is true, for the documents have been found in the pos- 
session of a person to whom the accused entrusted 
them. Fisher was imprisoned in the default of $4,000 
bail. ‘The difficulty which has of late years been ex- 
perienced in carrying forward criminal prosecutions 
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in the District of Columbia is in a measure explained 
by this seizure. Among the papers were indictments 
without which it was impossible that cases should go 
on, and even if Fisher's purpose in taking the papers 
away was not a guilty ove, he has certainly laid him- 
self open to the gravest suspicion. 


A very significant feature of the mass-meeting 
called in this city in the interest of a paper currency 
was the fact that none of the great names wherewith 
the city has been placarded were represeuted on the 
stage by their respective owners. A great crowd col- 
lected inside and outside the Cooper Union, but there 
was no Ben Butler to harangue them, and no Wendell 
Phillips to persuade and threaten. Mr. Peter Cooper 
was perhaps the best known to the audience of those 
who were personally present; he had next to nothing 
tosay. Mr. Richard Schell presided, and Mr. Crane, 
of Boston, the same who headed the inflationist faction 
at the Worcester Convention, made the leading ad- 
dress. The resolutions demand, Ist, the withdrawal 
of National Bank cirgulation and the issue of legal 
tenders in their place; 2nd, the acceptance by the 
Government of legal tenders in payment of all dues 
except where special contracts require payments in 
coin; 3rd, the extinction of the national banks and the 
establishment in their stead of a system of free banks of 
discount and deposit under Stateregulation and with 
out circulation of theirown. The remaining sections 
were expressive of sympathy with the Democrats of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, and admonitory to the people 
of New York, urging the formation of legal-tender 
clubs. Letters were read from Wendell Phillips and 
ex-Governor Curtin, warning every one to beware of 
the plausible theories of the specie party. It is curious 
to find Mr. Phillips quoting Greville to prove that the 
resumption of specie payments by the Bank of En- 
gland in 1820 was a national calamity. We are not at 
all disposed to deny that the financial disasters of 
those years may have been precipitated by Peel's 
Bullion Act, but that is no proof that a postponement 
would have mitigated the crash which was bound to 
come. Assuredly the present commercial prosperity 
of England, France, and other specie-paying nations 
is not to be set aside as insignificant. Some of the ar- 
guments advanced in the meeting recall forcibly the 
extracts which we published a week or two ago from 
the able letter of Petroleum V. Nasby, President of 
the Bank of Issue, ete. 


Governor Tilden’s campaign against the Canal 
Ring has reached the important stage of legal proceed- 
ings against the leaders. George D. Lord bears the 
brunt of the indictments, which are for bribery and 
conspiracy in connection with what is known as the 
“Hand award swindle,” one of the most notorious of 
the fraudulent contracts exposed by the commission- 
ers in their report. The indictments are very long and 
elabora e. To both of them the accused pleaded not 
guilty, and was admitted to bail in the sum of 325,000 
in the first instance and $50,000 in the second. Several 
alleged accomplices were indicted at the same time and 
bailed at $5,000 each. As a preliminary, Lord’s law- 
yers are now engaged in at attempt to have the case 
thrown out of court under the statute of limita- 
tions. The progress of these trials will be watched 
with as much anxiety as were those against the 
Tammany Ring. They are at all events undertaken 
under more favorable circumstances and with the laws 
in better form for the administration of justice. The ac- 
tion of the Supreme Court, should it be appealed 
to in the course of the trial, will be looked for with 
anxiety in view of the somewhat tender-handed way 
in which it has handled the Tweed case. At any 
rate the Canal Ring is in a very bad way just now, and 
that is a matter for rejoicing, whatever the final result 
may be. 





There was a Liberal State Convention at Albany 
on Wednesday, presided over by Gen. John Cochrane, 
and here was seen the singular and almost unprece- 
dented spectacle of one political convention adopting 
the candidates of another, and adjourning without 
making any nominations. The Liberals—originally 
they were Liberal Republicans, be it remembered—had 
no fault to find with Governor Tilden’s administration, 
and very sensibly said so and went home without more 
ado, being agreed that the Syracuse ticket is all that 
can be desired under the circumstances. Gen. Coch- 
rane made a speech, with the “ Independent Voter” 
as his text. He very pertinently called attention to 
the fct that the few years just passed have developed 
a class of men whom reflection has taught the “ op- 
pressiveness of party.’”’ The General’s confidence in 
the growth of this class is unbounded, and it must be 
confessed that within two years there is a disposition 
on the part of the rank and file, especially of the Re- 
‘publican party, to disobey orders in a manner that is 
simply exasperating to their leaders. Apparently the 
Democrats hold to their traditions somewhat more 
steadfastly, but they must yield to the march of prog- 
ress in due time. 





Governor Gaston was renominated by the Massa- 
chusetts Democrats on Wednesday without a dissent- 
ing voice. The other State officers are as follows: 
Lieutenant-Governor, Wm. F. Bartlett; Secretary of 
State, George H. Monroe; Treasurer and Receiver, 
Weston Howland ; Attorney-General, George F. Verry; 
Auditor, John E. Fitzgerald. General Bartlett is the 





gentleman whose address at the Lexington Centennial 
was so favorably received all over the country, and it 
is not beyond the range of possibility that he owes his 
pomination in a measure to the impression which he 
then made. On the main issue, that of the currency, 
there was a word or two of opposition, but when the 
question was finally put to vote only one voice was 
raised against a return to specie payments. 





In Maryland the Republicans have nominated 
for Governor, J. M. Harris; for Attorney-General, 
8. T. Wallis; for Controller, Edward Wilkins. Far- 
ther expansion of the currency is deprecated, and a 
return to specie payments urged as the only safe 
course for the Government. 


After remaining in consultation and disagree- 
ment over Sunday, the jury in the Westervelt case 
brought in a verdict finding the prisoner not guilty on 
the first two counts of the indictment, charging him 
with kidnapping and concealing Charley Ross, but 
guilty of the remaining charges which allege con- 
spiracy to kidnap and conceal, and conspiracy to 
extort money from the child’s parents. A new trial 
was asked for, and at this writing nothing has been 
announced as to the final dispoSition of the case or the 
sentence of the prisoner. Rumors are in circulation'to 
the effect that the severity of the sentence will be 
gauged in some degree by his conduct. It is believed 
that he can give information which will set the public 
at rest one way or another in regard to this most painful 
affair. The verdict seems rather to deny the prisoner 
the benefit of reasonable doubts than give him the ad- 
vantage of them. Certainly there was nothing in the 
evidence which could have justified a conviction on 
the major part of the charge. The prosecution estab- 
lished the fact of his dealings with Mosher and Doug- 
lass, but did little more towards actual proof of guilt. 


When there are conflicting interests in regard 
to an important matter it is not so easy, even with the 
best intentions, for a board of commissioners to reach 
a just conclusion. An excellent commission appoint- 
ed by Mayor Wickham has now been in session for 
several weeks in this city considering the best plans 
for rapid transit. Our experience with such plans 
heretofore bas amply demonstrated the fact that any 
one plan will be opposed to the death by the proprie- 
tors of all the rest, and that the existing street rail- 
ways will, if they can, strangle all schemes which 
threaten their monopoly. Every one hoped when the 
present commission was appointed that it would have 
comparatively plain sailing, but the very reverse has 
turned out to be the case. The rival schemes are rep- 
resented by lawyers, and the deliberations of the 
board have at times assumed the character of a court 
of arbitration. Then there are other gentlemen in 
attendance; capitalists who offer to pay handsomely 
for a franchise and build a road at their own expense. 
It is shrewdly suspected that some of these would, if 
successful, sell out their rights to the street railway 
companies, and we should be no nearer the solution of 
our great problem than we were a year ago. Under 
the management of these conflicting elements the 
Commission was led to decide some time ago upon two 
elevated roads, and their subsequent proceedings were 
based upon that decision until it suited the plans of 
the men behind the scenes to make a counter move. 
This took the form of an argument favorable to a 
sunken roadway, and so forcible were the statements 
made that the commissioners were disposed to regard 
them favorably. Here, however, another complica- 
tion arose. Were they irrevocably committed by their 
previous decision to elevated roads, and did the law 
authorize them to grant charters for both kinds? A 
lot of lawyers were called in for consultation, and 
their decision is not yet announced. Now, does any 
one suppose that politics has anything to do with this 
state of affairs? 


The factory operatives of Fall River have for 
weeks, some of them for months, been engaged in a 
hopeless effort to secure their own terms for wages, 
but there are indications that they will shortly yield 
to the pressure of the times and accept such wages as 
the mill-owners can afford, or say they can afford, to 
give them. At Lowell, too, there is to bea reduction 
in wages as well asin the price of board in the corpo- 
ration tenements, and a like reduction must be ex- 
pected almost everywhere in view of the stagnation 
of business, present and prospective. Whatever in- 
creases take place in the volume of trade during the 
coming winter, and perhaps for a longer time, must be 
slow unless an unnatural stimulus is afforded by a 
European war. 


Farther details from the Gulf Coast added to 
the list of disasters instead of reducing it. On Mata- 
gorda Bay the water seems to have been driven 
by the force of the wind to its greatest height, 
and the village of Indianola was almost totally de- 
stroyed, a large number of its inhabitants losing their 
lives. Even the light-house, doubtless the most sub- 
stantial and probably the most exposed structure in 
the place, was swept away, and in the ruins of this 
alone fifty or more unfortunates perished. Of course 
the surviving inhabitants are almost wholly destitute, 
and an appeal has been sent to other parts of the coun- 
try for aid. We shall be happy to turn over to the 
agents here any funds which our readers may see fit 
to contribute. Probably the immediate personal re- 





quirements of food and clothing will be supplied from 
adjacent parts of the country. 

Five batteries of artillery and four infantry bat- 
talions of Servians are ordered to the Bosnian fron- 
tier to confront the Turkish forces encamped across 
the line. At thesame time the Congress of delegates, 
called to draw up an address at this crisis of affairs, 
has notified the Powers that Servia will maintain her 
neutrality. It is understood that Montenegro is 
pledged toa like policy. Servia, however, places her- 
self under the guidance of Prince Milan, who is under- 
stood to be a self-possessed and determiued man, quite 
well qualified to deal with whatever complicatiors 
may be forthcoming. It is now conceded, even at 
Constantinople, that the provinces in revolt must be 
guaranteed an indepen ent government like that of 
Servia if anything like a permanent peace is to be 
secured. In the revolted districts the Turks go where 
they please when moving in force, hut stragglers and 
small bodies of troops are very apt to get into trouble. 


Che Hittle Folks. 


PUSSY AND I. 
By E. 8. HItu. 
“6 ITTLE PUSSY whitey toes, 
You funny wee, wee cat, 
I guess I know, and grandpa knows, 
Who slept in his new hat. 














** Oh, you cunning little pet! 
Dear grandpa cannot tell 
Who crushed his bed of mignonette, 
Or how the cactus fell. 


** Nursie says, ‘ You careless girl, 
To break the china vase ; 
You left my work-box in a whirl, 
And tore my pretty lace.’ 
* All my pennies from both banks 
I paid her for the loss. 
Ah, kit! your merry, roguish pranks 
Make nursie look so cross. 


* Oh, you fatty, puffy ball! 
T have to bear the blame. 
They don’t suspect you, you're so small. 
Now is it not a shame?” 





FRED VISITS AN OYSTER FARM. 
By ADAM StTwIy. 


T was a lovely day in early fall when Fred's 
wish to know how the oyster lives at home was 
gratified. 

There was just enough wind to make sailing a pleas- 
ure; and our kind friend’s oyster-smack was snug aud 
tidy. 

“T suppose you waut to know how we handle our 
oysters from the very beginning,” said the captain to 
Fred, as we were scudding down the harbor toward 
the open Sound. 

“If you please,” Fred replied. 
know all about them.” 

“So should I, my boy; so should I,” was the cap- 
tain’s answer. ‘It’s over twenty years since I began 
to raise and sell and study oysters, and I’m sure I’ve 
not found out all about them yet.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Fred, “there can’t be much to 
learn about such a simple thing as an oyster, surely!’’, 

The captain chuckled a little at Fred’s confidence,— 
men as well as boys are apt to be confident with mat- 
ters they know very little about! Then he stooped 
and took from the bottom of the boat a plump little 
oyster, handed it to Fred, and said: 

“ Ask him anything you want to know.” 

Fred took the oyster gingerly and looked at it about 
as blankly as the oyster might have looked at him if it 
had had any eyes to see with. , 

“ Now you’re laughing at me,” he said at last. 

“Not at all,’ said the captain. “I merely wished 
you to see that it is not an easy matter to learn even a 
little about a fellow that keeps such a close-shut 
mouth as the oyster, aud who spends the most of his 
time so deep under water that you can’t see him. I’ve 
examined oysters under a great many different cir- 
cumstances and conditions, so have come to knowa 
little about them. I'll tell you all that I can think of 
that you are able to understand, and show you how 
we cultivate them; but you must not think you know 
all about them then. They are wonderful creatures, [ 
tell you!” 

Fred turned the oyster over in his hand, looking at 
it much as he might have looked at a stone, waiting 
for the captain to tell him something. 

“You might as well try to learn what is in a beok 
by looking at the covers,” said the captain. Then 
passing the tiller to me he continued: ‘‘Keep her 
headed for the channel between the islands, while I 
show Master Fred what’s inside those rough covers.” 

So saying he took an oyster knife, opened an oyster, 
and spread the two shells out on the palm of his hand. 

“Here you have the book open,” the captain said. 
“Notice the narrow black fringe around the oyster’s 
edge. When the oyster is at rest in the water the shell 
is opened a little, and that fringe may be seen thrust 
out and quivering very rapidly. It takes a magnify- 
ing glass to see it clearly.” 


“T should like to 


Here I handed my pocket glass to Fred, who imme- j 
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diately cried out, “I can see the fringe moving 
now!” 

“And see how it shrinks when I touch it with the 
point of my knife,” said the captain. 

“Tt must be alive!” said Fred. 

“So it is,” said the captain, ‘‘—notwithstanding we 
have treated it so roughly. 

“ By the motion of this fringe the oyster creates with- 
in its shell a little whirlpool, causing a stream of water 
to flow to its mouth, bringing to it the minute animal 
and vegetable forms which the oyster liveson. The 
mouth is just a little funnel close by the hinge there— 
really at the head of the oyster, though we call it the 
back. 

“That hinge is worth looking at, too. You have 
noticed perhaps that an empty oyster shell always re- 
fuses to stay shut. Here is one from which the oyster 
has been eaten by a star-fish. The hinge is sound, but 
the shell will not stay closed. Now look at the hinge 
of this oyster we have opened. This tough, black spot 
in the middle of the hinge isa sort of spring which 
forces the two valves of the shell apart. When out of 
the water the oyster always keeps his shell closed; 
under water it is always open, except when the oyster 
is disturbed, that the animal may eat and breathe. 
We put springs to our doors sometimes to keep them 
shut; the oyster has one to keep its doors open, be- 
cause he wants it that way most of the time. To close 
the shell the oyster contracts this large muscle in the 
middle of its body: that black spot on the upper shell 
is where the severed end of the muscle was attached.” 

“T thought that was called the heart,” said Fred. 

“So it is,” the Captain continued; “ but it is really 
amuscle. The heart is this double thing, shaped like 

a fish’s bladder somewhat, just before the muscle. 
This larger organ next the mouth is the liver. The 
stomach lies below. These delicate frills around the 
muscle are the oyster’s gills with which it breathes.” 

** Where now ?” I asked, having passed through the 
channel between the islands and entered upon a broad 
bay marked off with lines of stakes set far apart. 

The captain took the tiller, headed the boat the way 
he wanted it to go, and in a few minutes told his man 
to cast off the dredge. 

“T have several acres of breeding ground here,”’ he 
said. ‘ The oysters have done spawning for this year, 
but we can show Master Fred what the young spat are 
like.” 

After drifting arod or two, the dredge—a stout net 
with a narrow opening, shod on the lower side with 
iron—was hauled in. 

‘“*Not many oysters here,” Fred remarked, as the 
dredge full of old shells, gravel, spider-crabs and other 
stuff was emptied upon the deck. 

“There's a promise of plenty though,” the captain 
replied. 

“In that rubbish?” 

* In this rubbish, as you call it,’’ the captain replied. 
* Just look at that,’ he continued, handing Fred an 
old clam-shell. ‘“‘ Every one of those brown spots isa 
young oyster. Count them.” 

Fred counted forty young oysters as large as his 
little finger-nail, and said there were a good many 
smaller ones. 

*“*So many for one shell,” said the captain. ‘How 
many do you suppose there are on all this rubbish ?”’ 

*T shouldn’t call it rubbish now,” Fred answered. 
“There must be thousands and thousands of them.” 

“So many on a space three feet wide and ten or 
fifteen feet long, for that is as much as we dredged. 
How many should you think there were on all these 
acres of sea-bottom?”’ 

* Millions and millions and millions,” said Fred; “it 
wouldn't be possible to number them. There’s enough 
to make oyster soup for all the world, if they were 
only big enough to eat.”’ 

“It will take four years for them to grow large 
enough for that,” said the captain, “‘and in that time 
the drills and the starfish and other oyster foes will 
probably kill the greater part of them. Still there’ll 
be enough left probably to stock a good many acres. 
Do you know how we catch the young oysters in the 
first place?’ 

“No; but I'd like to,” said Fred. 

*“As soon as warm weather comes on, the oysters 
begin to spawn,” the captain said; “that is the old 
oysters become filled with young ones. At first the 
spawn are not big enough to be seen without a magni- 
fying glass, but they are so numerous that the parent 
oysters seem full of milk; some say as many as four 
millions of ‘spat’ to one oyster, but I don’t believe 
anybody ever counted them,” said the captain doubt- 
fully. 

“I’ve watched the oysters spawn many a time,” he 
continued. “Every little while the spawning oyster 
will close its shell suddenly, and eject a little white 
cloud, which is nothing else than a cloud of young 
oysters. In June and July the water is full of them. 
They are lively little fellows, and swim about like 
young fish for two or three days after they are born. 
Then they settle down for life, provided they are not 
eaten up in the meantime, and are so lucky as to find 
a satisfactory place for a permanent home. But they 
are very particular. They must have a perfectly 
clean ‘stool’ to rest on or they will not ‘strike.’ 

“ The secret of raising young oysters successfully is 
in knowing just when to offer them clean stools to fix 
upon. We watch the beds carefully, and as soon as 

the spawn begins to appear freely, we throw over- 
board great quantities of clean shells and gravel, and 





in a few days every fragment of shell or stone is cov- 
ered with spat. All this rubbish as you called it, is 
part of what we threw overboard last summer. You 
see it was not labor lost.”’ 

“Won’t you throw these overboard again?’ Fred 
inquired, pointing to the pile of spat-covered stuff 
that had been brought up in the dredge. 

‘‘Not here,” was the reply. ‘It would not be possi- 
ble for so many oysters to grow as have started here. 
They would be too crowded. So we thin them out. 
Those two boats over yonder are now taking up 
‘seed,’ as we call these young oysters, to plant again 
on grounds where we haven’t so many. Next year 
we will go over this ground and thin them out again, 
and break up the clusters, and again the year after. 
In fact we have to keep going over the ground pretty 
much all the time, not only to thin out our stock, but 
to see that starfish do not get in and destroy them. 
It’s no easy matter to keep track of crops under 
twenty feet of water!” 

All this time we had been sailing across the bay. 
Half a mile or so from our first stopping place the 
dredge was thrown over again, and hauled in full of 
oysters as large as a nickel cent, and from that to a 
two-cent piece. 

“This lot of oysters are mostly a year old,”’ said the 
captain. “You see how much they have grown. 
Those larger ones are two years old, and very nice 
ones they are, too.”’ 

“How can you tell how old they are?” Fred in- 
quired. 

“We tell by their size, mainly, and by their rings 
when they are older. See,’’ he continued, taking three 
or four small oysters from the bottom of the boat, 
“these are some ‘culls’—three years old and small 
four-year olds—which we brought down for planting; 
you can easily tell their age by their lines of growth. 
The most of them are ill-shaped, you see; we will give 
them a year or two on this hard-bottomed channel 
with its swift current, and by that time they will be 
fit for our customers.”’ 

Here we stopped while the culls were thrown over; 
then we sailed a couple of miles to another oyster 
farm behind some islands. 

“This is our fattening ground,” said the captain. 
“Oysters grow very thick and fat here, so we usually 
give them six months or a year of this water before 
sending them to market.” 

At this point we ran alongside a boat from which 
two men were sboveling large oysters into the water. 

“What's the matter with these?’ Fred asked; “ they 
look like nice oysters.”’ 

‘*So they are,”’ was the reply.; “ but they’l) be won- 
derfully improved by a few months here. Look at 
them. They are thrifty-looking and well-shaped; but 
they are not so thick and fat as our customers like to 
have them. I'll show you what they’ll be like by next 
spring, as soon as we get to our other boat yonder. 
Take these for comparison.” 

Fred took the samples and looked at them admiring- 
ly until we reached the other boat, wondering why 
any body could ask for larger or handsomer oysters 
than they were. But he soon saw the difference be- 
tween a fat oyster and a thin one. 

“There!” said the captain, taking two or three giant 
oysters from the other boat and laying them on the 
seat beside those Fred had. ‘There! those are genu- 
ine Saddle Rocks, and they can’t be beat the world 
over. See how thick they are! Nearly twice as thick 
as those they were planting over yonder. All that 
growth has been made since last Fall. You can see by 
the shells how much they have grown.” 

It wouldn’t be possible here to tell you all the cap- 
tain told us going home, about the different sorts of 
oysters, and the effect of different kinds of bottom 
on their growth and the flavor of their meat: and I 
couldu’t make it clear to you if I tried, without show- 
ing you the specimens, or, at least, engravings of them. 
As for differences in color, flavor and the rest, nothing 
short of seeing and tasting would answer. 

Fred was satisfied that the oyster is not sucha simple 
affair as he had supposed, and that there was more to 
be learned about its way of living and growing than 
he ever dreamed of. He had acquired quite a whole- 
some respect, too, for the skill and industry of oyster 
farmers. 

When we returned to the oyster wharf, two or three 
vessels laden with oysters were awaiting the captain’s 
arrival; and from one, great baskets of oysters were 
being carried and emptied into a broad, shallow tank 
that floated near the surface of the river. =a 

‘“‘That’s where you keep the oysters alive till you 
want to sell them, I suppose,’”’ Fred remarked. 

“Yes,” replied our friend; “ but that is not the prin- 
cipal use of the float. See,’’ he continued, taking an 
oyster from a basket and opening it with his knife, 
then doing the same by one of the oysters in the float; 
“observe the difference between these oysters. One 
has dark gills and a stomach full of mud; the other is 
clean and white. When taken from the salt water, an 
oyster is more or less discolored; after spending a day 
or two in this fresher water, the mud is washed out, 
and the meat is plump and delicately clean. 

“ Besides, when first caught, an oyster is full of 
bitter-salt sea water which most people dislike the 
taste of. All that is washed out in the float, leaving 
the oyster perfectly sweet. An oyster keeps better, 
too, after having a good drink of fresh water; we can 
send ours to San Francisco or to London, and they 
will reach their journey’s end in perfect condition. 





Properly handled they will live a month out of water; 
in cool weather two or three months.” 

Fred thanked the Captain for the information he 
had received, and for the sail he had enjoyed so much. 
When our carriage drove up to take us home, a new 
surprise awaited him—a basket of the choicest saddle- 
rocks! 

“T should like to have you study our oysters prac- 
tically, as well as theoretically,” said the Captain 
heartily. ‘‘You’ll find them very interesting roasted 
or fried!” 

Fred hardly knew how to reply; but if you had seen 
the pile of shells by the side of his plate that night, 
you’d have said he was a faithful if not a grateful 
student 





PATCHWORK. 
By Lucy B. Wiaarn. 


ITTLE Miss Margery sits and sews; 
Painfully creaking her needle goes, 
As the moist little fingers push it through. 
Such a long stint she has got to do! 
“ What is the good,” she say$ with a sigh, 
“ Of making more quilts to just lay by? 


“ Up in the press lies row on row; 
Who are they for? I should like to know. 
* You'll be glad some day,’ says Aunt Pauline, 
‘That you made so many.’ What can she mean? 
Pretty white spreads, I think, look best; 
And, anyway, little girls want some rest.” 


The small brass thimble gleefully rolled 
(Margery likes to play ’tis gold), 

Scissors and spool with a clatter fell ; 
Solemn old clock, now don’t you tell! 
Over the sill see Margery lean, 

Heedless of patchwork and Aunt Pauline. 


Clover-heads with their horns of honey, 
Daisies with gold and silver money, 
Strings of strawberries yet to be, 
Yellow butterflies, gay and free, 

Sun and wind, and a chance to play,— 
All these scarcely a rod away. 


She knows she could find a four-leafed clover , 
Before she had hunted the field half over; 

And oh! by the way that sparrow flew, 

She must have a nest there, certain true! 

Only a thin white wall between ! 

When suddenly in walked Aunt Pauiine. 


The high-backed chairs grew straighter still, 
The clock began to tick with a will, 

Even the foolish half-moon face 

Checked itself in a broad grimace, 

While a vagrant bee who was buzzing through 
Out of the window quickly flew. 


Guiity Margery, quite aghast, 
Straightens up and sews very fast. 

But all in vain, however she tries, 

To cheat for a moment those keen eyes 
Onder their spectacles looking through 
Body and soul—and patchwork, too. 


“ What is the matter,” she asks, “‘ to-day? 
You want to go out in the fiéld and play! 
[f I were so silly I wouldn’t have told— 

A great, big girl nearly twelve years old. 
Let me see your work. Well, I do declare, 
’*T would disgrace a baby, Margery Ware! 


* It must all come out. Her, take this pin; 
Sit beside me, while you begin. 
Remember, you must not leave your seat 
Until it is done all true and neat. 
You'll be thankful yet that you learned to sew," 
With a glance at Margery’s face of woe. 


** When I was 2 girl,” says Aunt Pauline, 

* An idle minute was Seldom seen ; 
You've no idea of the pains we'd take, 
Our beautiful patchwork squares to make. 
For prints were precious, and thread was high, 
And little enough could our parents buy. 


You could sew if you only tried; 

What in the world do you see outside ? 
Grass wants cutting; the corn looks dry; 
Signs of rain, I think’, in the sky. 
Carefully, child, don’t hurry so. 

Set your stitches exact and slow.” 


Margery swings her restless feet, 

Clover blossoms do smell so sweet; 
Smooth little finger tips grow rough, 
Won’t she ever have done enough ? 
Well, she must bear it while she’s small; 
Grown-up folks needn’t sew at all. 








TOO LONG AGO. 
A TRUE STORY. 


66 DON’T understand about the Revolution,” 

said little Georgy Somers; “it happened too 
long ago; a hundred years! I don’t believe in it;” 
and he slammed his History of the United States down 
on the chair next him. Grandpa Somers, just rousing 
from his after-dinner nap in his easy chair, heard the 
little boy, and said: “‘ Why, I knew aman who was in 
the war before the Revolutionary war—that would be 
more than a hundred years ago. Yes, the French and 
Indian war commenced in 1755, and he wasin that, and 
that was a hundred and twenty years ago. 

“Oh, dear!” said Georgy, “that is older than the 
multiplication table. Anyhow it is bigger than any 
of the figures.” a 

“You know you have only learned up to nine times, 
suggested grandpa. : 

Georgy flushed a little at this; he had been a long 
time learning the multiplication table, and had de- 
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clared he bated it often, during that time. He thought 
it best to return to the original subject. 

“ You are real old, grandpa, are you not?” 

“Yes, Iam eighty-four.” 

« But you do not remember the war?” 

““No;” replied grandpa in a matter-of-course way. 

“There!” broke in Georgy, ‘‘I don’t believe there 
was anything bef »re you, grandpa. Did not Adam 
aud Eve bring you up?” 

This was said so honestly that it set old Mr. Somers 
into a hearty laugh, and quite removed all feeling of 
sleepiness. 

“ Yes, several things happened before my time, and 
since the days of Adam. When I was eight years old, 
just your age, Master Georgy, I used to hear Reuben 
Norton tell about his being taken a prisoner in the 
French and Indian war, and that, as I said, was more 
than a hundred and twenty years ago.” 

Georgy scented a story immediately, and made a sort 
of land-dive at his grandfather, arriving in his lap 
with athump almost sufficient to drive the wind out of 
his aged relative. 

“A story, grandpa—a story—a real true story of a 
man so long ago as that—tell me and then I'll believe 
in the Revolutionary war.” 

Grandpa puffed a minute after this descent of his 
impetuous grandson upon him, and then smiled and 
said: “ All right; I suppose it does bring things nearer 
to hear about them from the man who knew the man 
who did them. 

“Old Reuben Norton must have been sixty-five 
when I was your age, Georgy, and was quite a young 
man when he joined the army in 1758. When he came 
back home he waited until he was pretty old before 
he married, and when I knew him he lived in a little 
house among the rocks back of Ebenezer Kimberly’s, 
in the town where I was born. I used to go and see 
him sometimes; he bad a host of boys, some of them 
near my age, and he could always find time to sit 
down and take his pipe and tell us a story. 

“In the times he used to tell about we were an En- 
glish colony, you know; and when the government in 
England decided that they must have a war with the 
French to keep them from settling all Canada, and 
around the great lakes and down the Mississippi, why 
we colonists had to help too. So Reuben Norton en- 
listed and went off with the rest of the army under 
General Abercrombie, against Ticonderoga. That isa 
fort, you know, at the southern end of the strait that 
connects Lake George and Lake Champlain. The 
Indians called it the Sounding Waters. Crown Point, 
another fort, is north, just on Lake Champlain. 

“They got to Lake George without much trouble, and 
the sail down the lake was delightful. The English 
wore red uniforms, the Highlanders their queer kilts 
and plaids; the bands played, ‘and we all felt,’ said he, 
‘in first-rate spirits. It was after we landed on the 
other side that the hard work commenced.’ 

“The woods were full of Indians, and they were 
friendly to the French. So they liked nothing better 
than to hang round among the trees and behind rocks, 
and take a man prisoner if he stepped out of the ranks 
for a moment to, fill his canteen at a brook, or sat 
down to resta minute. Reuben said the man on his 
right had marched till his feet were all sore and 
swollen; and one day when they heard the roar of a 
waterfall, and saw a little brook foaming along its 
banks not far from them, he could not resist the temp- 
tation to fall out of the line and get down to the 
water; his feet were so hot and swelled, and the water 
looked so cool. But he never came back. The In- 
dians nabbed him, and either tomahawked him or 
took him prisoner to torture, as they often did. Pretty 
soon they began to get near the fort. Reuben always 
spoke very disrespectfully of General Abercrombie, 
because, with a whole train of artillery, that it had 
been awful work to drag through that rough wilder- 
ness—he never used it finally. ‘Got in a burry,’ 
Reuben would say, with a contemptuous look, ‘and 
wouldn't wait for the guns to come up, but gave or- 
ders for the men to fall to and take the fort by assault. 
A pretty kind of a fort it was to take in that way,’ 
said he. ‘Great trunks of trees piled into an intrench- 
ment eight feet high, with double rows of holes for 
muskets—why, we couldn’t see a Frenchman when 
we came in sight; after a long time we did once in a 
while get a glimpse of their caps, but that was all— 
and an abatis at short musket range from their guns, 
that a mad hornet could not have got through with- 
out tearing holes in his jacket.’ ” 

“ What is an abatis?”’ said Georgy. 

“An abatis? It is where the soldiers fell great trees, 
and lay them ina row in front of the fort with the 
branches and Jimbs turned outward, so that nobody 
can get in from the outside without first climbing 
through them. Of course the soldiers have to scram- 
ble through that, and they get caught on the branches 
if they hurry, and if they don’t hurry the people in 
the fort shoot them. 

“But old Abercrombie did not pay any attention to 
that, and the order came to make an assault.” 

‘* What is that?” said Georgy. 

“The men form in line out of musket shot and then 
rush all together up to the front of the fort, get over 
the abatis as well as they can and climb up the walls. 
Well, of course, they cannot stop to shoot much, be- 
cause they are running and climbing, and the men in 
the fort have nothing to do but to shoot them. Yousee, 
the big guns ought to have been firing over the heads 


of our men into the fort, to drive the French back and 





knock away the great tree trunks in the walis so that 
our men could get in easier. But Abercrombie did 
not do that—and Reuben always called him names 
when he spoke of it. The men had just to rush along 
as fast as they could, scramble through the abatis and 
try to get to the intrenchment quickly and make a 
hand-to-hand fight of it. The Frenchmen kept up a 
tremendous fire, but you could not see anything of 
them but the smoke of their guns. Reuben said it was 
the worst fight he ever wasin. The Englishmen were 
very brave, and for seven hours they kept at work. 
Sometimes a few would get as near as fifteen paces, 
but those coming behind to reinforce them would be 
shot down, and then these few would either be killed 
or fall back, and then the whole thing had to be done 
over again. Old Reuben would get very red and 
swear a little as he said, ‘ There wasn't a coward there; 
but nothing but an army of lions with wings could 
have taken that fort by assault. When our company 
was ordered up,’ said he, ‘I made up my mind that 
my time had come, so I went forward on a run as the 
rest did, but I did not expect to come out alive. Our 
line got broken up a little, and pretty soon I fell down 
over one poor dead fellow, and a bullet that must have 
been intended for me brought down a fellow behind 
me. But that did not save me after all. There had 
been two bullets cast for my benefit in that fight; the 
first did not hit me because I fell down, but a minute 
after, the second one took me sharp in the leg, and 
over I tumbled bleeding a stream. There I lay until I 
fainted from losing so much blood, and I did not know 
anything more for along time. My senses came back 
a little, finally, and I found I was being fumbled about 
and turned over; it hurt my leg and I grunted a 
little, I suppose, for I heard somebody say something 
of which the tone was surprise, but the language 
neither English nor Indian, and then I opened my 
eyes and dimly saw a man stooping over me; it was 
dark night, for, as I heard afterward, our men kept up 
the fight until eight o’clock. He said something I did 
not understand, and I said something he did not un- 
derstand, but somehow we seemed to arrive at the 
understanding that he was a Frenchman and I was a 
prisoner. I tell youl was mighty glad he was not an 
Indian. One of them pesky red fellows wouldn’t have 
liked any better fun than tomahawking me. But 
that time the French were rather kind to their prison- 
ers and did not let the Indians get at them, as they 
had the year before at Fort William Henry. I was car- 
ried into the fort and had some kind of attention paid to 
my leg, and, as it was only a severe flesh wound it got 
well without much trouble. Well, we were kept there, 
a lot of other men taken at the same time with myself, 
and the winter came on. Snow fell, and it grew tre- 
mendously cold. The lake froze’way out and the nar- 
row strait between the two lakes was solid. One day 
some of us prisoners were sent out with a strong guard 
to cut some wood. As we came baek toward the fort 
we saw a group of French officers and some Indians 
standing down by the bank of the Sounding Water, all 
looking at something, and the Frenchmen laughing 
tremendously every few minutes, and jabbering as if 
they were immensely amused over something. As we 
got nearer we saw a man out on the ice tumbling 
round and cutting most extraordinary capers; he 
fell down as often as he got up, and every time he 
fell the French officers roared with laughter, and 
the Indians looked as grimly amused as their cop- 
per faces would let them. Getting nearer still, 
we saw the man, a French soldier, had on a pair 
of skates. Skates were not common things in those 
days, and he was making such awkward work with 
them that our party involuntarily lingered to look 
too. We were not far from the fort, and the officer 
let us stop. I laughed as derisively as I dared at the 
man, and asked iu a confident, bragging tone if I 
might put on the skates. I had learned a few words 
of the language, hearing it all around me. The French 
soldier was getting tired of his break-neck tumbles, 
but the officers were not half tired of being amused, 
so the man was glad enough to come ashore and let 
me take a turn. I kept up a swaggering, confident 
air, buckled the skates on in as awkward a way as I 
could, but with the greatest care—I had reasons of my 
own for not wishing the straps to slip—and tben I fell 
down three times before I could get up. Then I got 
on my feet finally, but immediately one leg slid out 
from under me, and in sending the other one to get it 
back, down I went again. They all shouted till the 
woods rang, and ngbody noticed that every time I fell 
I was getting further away from them. Then I suc- 
ceeded in giving a long stroke with one foot, but could 
not bring my other leg to back me; after a moment I 
ended over again. It was amazing how much trouble 
I had in getting up. I never saw ice so glassy and 
slippery before; and how they all laughed! I could 
hear the Freuch officers say something akout “ va 
bien” in satirical tones, and then I saw that I was 
almost half way out between the two banks, so [I had 
two more smashing tumbles, one of which gave me 
the nose-bleed and sent everybody into fits of laugh- 
ter, and I concluded I was far enough out. Then, 
boys, I turned south, gave a long swift stroke with 
one foot, and this time I found no difficulty in doing 
the same with the other. They stopped shouting ‘on 
the bank now, but my blood was up. Home and 
friends opened out before me now as possibilities, and 
I struck out for them. I cut the ice with long smooth 
lightning-like strokes, and was full forty yards away 
before the bullets began to hum behind me. I heard 





them sing, and the sharp ping they made as they 
struck the ice, but they aH fell short, and the shouts 
now raised had a different tone. 

“‘*Aha! said I to myself, I guess now monsieur 
thinks I can “va bien” for certain. I could not help 
grinning to myself in the midst of my excitement, and 
felt a saucy desire to turn round, make them a bow, 
and say “ Adieu, messieurs’’; 1 did not mention it 
from bashfulness, but I was a first-rate skater when I 
was & boy, and I haven't forgotten how yet. But I 
was not safe yet: they could still chase me along the 
bank, and my best way was, to hold steadily on, and 
avoid any rough spots or air-holes in the ice. Well, 
boys, I skated till I left all noise behind me and I was 
alone in the great wilderness. But I did not feel 
lonesome. I knew Gen. Abercrombie had gone into 
winter quarters on Lake George somewhere, and if I 
could dodge the Indians and keep away from the 
wolves I was all right. 

“*T had atough pull, but I was headed toward friends 
and I kept my spirits up, and I got safely back to 
them finally. Some day, boys, I'll tell you about that 
part.’ 

“So you see, Georgy,” concluded his grandfather, 
“this is what Reuben used to tell us boys, and you 
will have to believe it."’ 

Georgy heaved a sigh, but declared himself convert- 
ed. If this happened a hundred and twenty years 
ago, why. the Revolutionary war might have happened 
a hundred years ago; and he went back to his history 
in a more cheerful frame of mind. 








THE DINNER PUZZLE. 

The first correct set of replies to the conclusion of 
the Dinner Puzzle was from Mary A. Harris, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., who is therefore entitled to the prize. 

The following are the correct answers: 








1. Grapes. 15. Gray. 
2. Figs. 16. Longfellow. 
3. Pears, 17. Milton. 
4. Trifle. 18. Chatterton. 
5. Apricot. 19. Hood, 
6. Whips. 20. Crabbe, 
7. Dates. 21. Swift. 
8. Plums. 22. Bryant. 
9. Gooseberry pie. 23. Coleridge, 
10. Chaucer. 24. Shelley. 
11. Beecher. 2. Curtis, 
12. Stowe. 26. Cowper. 
13. Dryden. 27. Holmes. 
14. Burns. 28. Cornwall. 
29. Willis. 
& 
Aujsles, 





AN ENIGMA. 
With trailing robes I haste away, 
Before the sun’s glad face; 
Yet to your waiting eyes I show 
His radiant path in space. 


The good and bad alike I shield; 
The weary I befriend; 

Yet men declare if I were not 
Iniquity would end. 


If I were nor—what glories life 
Would lack! what thought sublime! 

What knowledge vast, profound, 
Would be withdrawn from time! 


Yet do not add one silent zem 
To my enjeweled crown; 

Lest from my throne’s serenest height, 
I fall forever down— 


Down to the likeness of a man, 
The creature of a day! 
Thus held in bondage, this my ery, 
Roll the hard stone away! L. W. H. 


A CONCEALED MAXIM. 


The Maxim is composed of four words, one hidden in each 
sentence. 
Whoever said it, lies. 
Don’t you remember Uncle Andy? 
How nice and blue it is overhead. 
John Brown was hung in Virginia. 
Famous CHARACTERS. 
1. A king who entered the enemy’s camp disguised as a com- 
mon soldier. 
2. One who had his horse shod backward when flying from 
his foes. 
One who received a royal box. 
The butcher’s son whose palace walls hung with cloth of 
gold. 
5. A death-note and a father’s pride. 
A SQUARE WORD. 
A goddess. 
Made use of. 
Dry. 
A garden. 


SKIPPER. 


ne 


Espy. 


ELLA. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 15. 
An Enigma.—* Fine words are not always the marks of a kind 
heart.” 
Hidden Poems.—1. The Raven. 2. Lalla Rookh. 3. Snowbound. 
4. Norval. 5. New-Year’s Eve. 


A Charade.—Snow-drop. 

A Floral Enigma.—Marigold. 
A Decapitation._Stone—tone—one. 
A Diamond Puzzle.— 
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Cypermost Copies. 


Y HILE we believe in answers to prayer for 
\ the sick—spiritual help being often the precise 
need of asick man’s body—and in the value of prayer 
at every point of human experience, without being 
able to define just how prayer avails in every case, we 
are compelled to reject the modern miracles, Protes- 
tant as well as Catholic. It will always be found, we 
think, that there is some delusion with regard to the 
facts. In cases of healing, the difficulty of tracing out 
the supposed recovery is too great for any human un- 
dertaking. There can be no perfect diagnosis. Every 
quack remedy produces some respectable evidence of 
working cures. The vilest pretenders have often 
cured incurable diseases. Every tenth man in the 
Union knows of some miracle of this sort. We can 
find within half a mile of our office men as ignorant of 
medicine as new-born babes, who can furnish the best 
of certificates that they have raised the dead; for 
what is curing consumption, Bright’s Disease, etc., 
but raising the dead? 

The authors of these certificates are honest, thor- 
oughly sincere, and deeply grateful to the authors of 
their new-found health. They are just as sincere as 
Mr. Platt, Mrs. Miller, or any other subject of a mira- 
cle of healing in answer to prayer. We wholly reject 
all the testimony to quack cures; and we are disposed 
to treat the prayer-cures in the same way. The cases 
have some natural explanation. 

We reach this conclusion, we confess, under the 
‘stress of some leading thoughts about the Divine 
order in Grace, such as these: Prayer is ordained for 
spiritual uses; miraculous works do not seem to us to 
have any fitting use in modern life; the power to work 
miracles would be mainly useless to us since we know 
not what to ask for as we ought; our judgments, im- 
perfect as they are, seem to have been given us that 
We may select good from evil, cures for disease, and 
guides for living; and the miracle cannot at last, in 
the field of healing, be so clearly established as to 
produce faith. In short, we cannot connect modern 
miracles with a sufficiently large purpose to make 
them credible. The miracles of our Lord are credible 
because the purpose for which they were wrought is 
worthy of God. The want of the corresponding 
quality in feats of animal magnetists, spiritists, or 
prayer-healers makes it useless to canvass the evi- 
dence. We could not trace the cause if we tried; and 
if we could, our intelligence would refuse to believe 
without some worthier reason for divine interference 
than has ever been given. 


MORE HARM THAN GOOD. 
(The Churchman.] 

E are not desirous of seeing anything like 
the British career of the revivalists repeated 
in this country. We are aware that we shall be called 
bigoted for saying so. Sundry excellent people will 
inquire if we are unwilling that good should be done 
except in the special methods we affect. Now we an- 
swer that we are never unwilling that good shall be 
done. Weare quite aware that good is rarely if ever 
done ip human affairs without some admixture of evil, 
and we are ready to approve the doing of good, by 
whomsoever will, provided only that the good is not 
needlessly and clearly overpowered by the evil. Here 
sundry ether excellent people will exclaim at us for 
being “‘so uncharitable.’”’” We are not uncharitable at 
all. It is a simple matter of judgment, founded on 
oft-repeated experience, that the majority of conver- 
sions made in this revival way do not last, that the 
lapse of the converted is into a much worse state than 
before, and that the use of such methods is a serious 
hindrance to the quiet and regular training which is 
ordinarily, and with average natures, best fitted to 

produce lives which are sober, righteous, and godly. 

Those who can see no other possible way of coming 
to Christ but in the excitement of a revival meeting, 
and who consider everything formal hypocrisy save 
their own special experience, will not agree with us in 
this. But seeing that such have elected one phase of 
the religious life to represent the whole. and have ex- 
cluded every other, we beg that they will pause before 
they set up the cry of “ uncharitable.” 

We do not deny that good has been done in revivals. 
We only say “more harm than good,” and that be- 
cause the work is necessarily and greatly imperfect, 
fatallyrimperfect in most instances, without just that 
= of after-culture which a revival creates a distaste 

or. 

Furthermore we feel assured that if Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey have much success, it will be from the 
prevalence of just that sort of mere, blind enthusiasm 

- and sway of feeling, which the effect of masses in ex- 
citement will produce. This is precisely the sort of 
thing which the American mind least needs. It wants 
fixed principles and constant ethical training. An 
American can do a hundred generous things more 
readily than he can do one sternly and uncompromis- 
ingly just. He wants more knowledge and more 
thought upon religious matters, especially in their ap- 
plication to common life. Enthusiasm, excitement, 
he can spare—for he has too much of it. Therefore he 
does not need teachers like Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
They may be excellent and devoted men, but some- 

s 








MODERN MIRACLES. 
(The Methodist.] 





thing more than personal excellence and devotion is 
just now peeded. 


PILGRIMS AND PURITANS. 
(Massachusetts Spy.) 


T is somewhat remarkable that at this late 

day it should be necessary to remind any educated 
person, especially one who assumes to refer in a public 
address to topics connected with New England his- 
tory, that the names “ Pilgrim’ and * Puritan’’ are 
not interchangeable, and that the Pilgrims were not 
persecutors. Especially is it strange when the per- 
verter of history is a bishop, and the address in which 
the wrong is done a sermon. We are not much sur- 
prised when a congressional jester points a sneer at 
Massachusetts, with the assertion that the Pilgrims 
burnt witches on Boston common. Buta bishop can- 
nut be suspected of sneering, nor of a willingness to 
distort facts for a purpose. He ought, one would sup- 
pose, to avoid with unusual care the risk of misstate- 
ment incurred by any one who ventures to speak or 
write on asubject of which he is ignorant. Yet Bishop 
Stevens of Pennsylvania, in his discourse at the con- 
secration some time ago of the Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Massachusetts, a discourse addressed to the 
descendants of both Pilgrims and Puritans, fell into 
the grave mistake of confounding the settlers of Ply- 
mouth, known in our history as the Pilgrims, with 
those of the Massachusetts Bay colony, who were 
ecclesiastically of that branch of the Church of Eng- 
land known in the old world and in the new by the 
name of Puritans, and accusing the former of intoler- 
ance and persecution. 

Mr. John A. Goodwin of Lowell could not allow 
these errors to go uncorrected, and therefore in a 
letter to the bishop he gives him a lesson in New Eng- 
land history to the following purport. The Pilgrims 
were originally of the sect of Separatists, or Brownists, 
and they, or the most of them, lived in Yorkshire, 
England, near Scrooby. They refused all connection 
with the Church of England and were bitterly perse- 
cuted. Under the lead of John Robinson, Brewster 
and Bradford, they escaped to Holland and lived for 
some time there. Becoming dissatisfied with the 
bigotry of their fellow Separatists, they left them, 
and formed the first church of the denomination of 
Independents. Fearing the evil influences of Holland 
for their children, they embarked for America, and 
before landing at Plymouth they drew up and mu- 
tually subscribed a form of democratic government. 
For seventy years they maintained a separate govern- 
ment and were recognized as a distinct colony. They 
were remarkably tolerant of differences of religious 
opinion, and, as all histories agree, they did not per- 
secute any one for conscience sake. The Puritans 
were the founders of the Massachusetts Bay colony. 
They belonged to the Church of England, but after 
their arrival at Salem determined to form a church 
organization of theirown. They did persecute Quakers 
and Baptists, and their government, both in matters 
ecclesiastical and civil, was much more severe and 
intolerant than that of the Plymouth colony. Prob- 
ably Bishop Stevens will not repeat his mistake, but 
other people will continue to make it, for the distinc- 
tion between Pilgrims and Puritans is one which it 
seems impossible for persons otherwise decently well 
informed to understand or remember. 


MOODY AT NORTHFIELD. 
(Springfield Union.) 

R. MOODY’S work here has been a great 
thing for the old North Church, and has infused 

new life into it. They have not seen such a visitation 
for many years, and no wonder the pastor, Rev. T. J. 
Clark, is encouraged, and preached, this morning, with 
more than usual power. His text was from John xvi. 
8-11, and his theme was “Conviction by the Holy 
Spirit.” The church was full, and that has seldom 
been the case during the past dozen years, since the 
unfortunate division in the society on the matter of 
selling the pews. The preciousness of such a season to 
such a people cannot be overestimated. Old wounds 
are healed and long estrangements are forgotten. 
Among the young converts are a number of the old 
residents who, before Mr. Moody’s coming, had not 
been in the old church for a decade. One of the most 
conspicuous conversions is that of a prominent busi- 
ness man over fifty years of age; a man of wealth, but 
a notoriously profane man. He isa leader in the town, 
a man of the kind that you can always tel) where they 
are. Outspoken, bluff, hearty, and profane. He at- 
tended Sunday-school to-day, and broke down during 
the singing of an old hymn familiar to his childhood. 
He wept like a boy, and he was not ashamed of it 
either, not he! He had taken two days to consider the 
matter, having attended the meetings and having be- 
come interested. Mr. Moody’s business way of putting 
the subject had caught his attention where forty min- 
isters had failed to do so. It is worth something to 
have such a man come out and boldly tell his old asso- 
ciates that he “is as far for God now as he was for the 
devil before.” This man isnot alone. We heard to- 
day of another prominent business man over fifty 
years of age who has also come out emphatically ‘‘on 
the side of the Lord and Brother Moody.’”’ Of course 
it is impossible to say just how many have met with a 
change of heart during this revival, for the number of 
those almost persuaded is always large, but there is 
every reason to believe that among the North Church 
people alone there are already over twenty converts 





fully persuaded and beyond the slightest hesitation. 
The homely words of a big, brawny farmer to his son 
as they two drove away from the church to-night 
ahead of us are quite true, and may be taken as very 
just testimony of a more or less general application: 
“IT tell you what, Jim, I think that man has done mea 
good deal of good, that’s what’s the matter.” 





AN UNITARIAN CLERGYMAN UPON THE 
LAY REVIVALISTS. 
{From a Sermon by Rev. Mr. a the Springfield Unttartan 
rch. 


OD does seem, just now, to be raising up a 

set of lay preachers; prophets and singers and 
zealous women; who arrest the attention of people of 
all classes and even compel the most ungodly news- 
paper for the time to stop its cursing and swearing, 
and fall in the wake of a revival meeting. I see a great 
deal in this class of “* Evangelists’ that is distasteful; 
a good deal that seems to me crude aud untrue in 
their opinions; and, now and then, the spiritual swag- 
ger that even the best men, suddenly shot up from the 
obscurity of a church basement prayer-meeting to the 
companionship of the mightiest of the earth, can 
hardly avoid. But God has not asked my advice about 
the method of waking up the American people this 
year. I know all that can be said about the vulgarity 
and bigotry and fanaticism of many of the revival 
preachers; but they and their methods are reason, re- 
ligion, and refinement incarnate in contrast with the 
folly, sensuality and craziness of the worldliness and 
sin that ravage the most fashionable and cultured cir- 
cles of the land. And to me the spectacle of a wide 
awake, stalwart revivalist, charging pell mell into the 
ranks of hypocrisy and sin, hitting a sinner wherever 
he sees him and sometimes mistaking a saint for a sin- 
ner, is far more refreshing than majestic, droning re- 
spectability, smothered in pulpit lawn, or the conceit 
of a theological student, just out of the swaddling 
clothes of the schools, who would put the Gospel of 
Christ out of doors and make a new religion out of the 
effervescence of his own innermost consciousness. 
True, I do not look for the highest spiritual results 
from the labors of this class of men. But I do believe 
that, under God, they will arouse many of the des- 
perately wicked and careless, and, better yet, will 
shame our half dead churches and sectarian clergy 
out of that wretched narrowness and pettiness of 
operation that is steadily driving away the people 
from their ministrations. I cannot say how much the 
spirit of God intends to do this year in spite of us. I 
am very confident, however, that it will be far better 
for us all, especially for us who claim to be church- 
men and Christian believers, if we fall into line at 
once, ready at the call of God to go forward in a new 
crusade for the coming of his kingdom in these United 
States. 


A MODEL INDIAN AGENT. 
(The New York Herald.) 


E respectfully request Secretary Delano’s 

attention to the statements of a Herald corre- 
spondent, concerning what they call at Washington 
“irregularities”? at the Fort Berthold Indian Agency. 
The Indians at this agency are dissatisfied, it seems, 
and they give as reasons for their dissatisfaction such 
matters as that the agent (Mr. Sperry) hires them to 
work, and then pays them with goods, which are 
already theirs; that he charges them very high prices 
for this property of their own, as, for instance, when 
Black Wolf's wife wants sugar the agent sells her four 
pounds of her husband’s sugar for a dollar, when she 
ought not to pay more than ten cents a pound ata 
trader’s store; that the agent swindles them in buying 
their hides, giving them but two dollars for hides 
worth twice the money; that he pays them in checks, 
and sometimes gives out a twenty-five cent check to 
an Indian who should receive two dollars, and who 
cannot read; that he keeps an uncommonly profitable 
boarding house and supplies it out of the stores be- 
longing to the Indians; that their cattle last winter 
starved to death because the agent’s brother bought 
hay which had cottonwood piled up in the middle of 
the stack; that when an Indian chops wood he has to 
take his pay in checks on the Indian trader, who sells 
goods at a hundred per cent. profit, and who, they 
say, is a partner of the agent; that when he sells a 
cord to an Indian this unfortunate finds it afterward 
charged on the books as having been ‘‘ issued” to his 
wife; that the agent speculates in the cord wood cut 
from the reservation by the Indians; that the agent’s 
brother speculates in the potatoes raised by the Indi- 
ans, selling them on his own account to the steamboats ; 
that the servants at the agency are made to sign 
blank vouchers for their earnings, and so on. 


A SENSIBLE MAN. 
(Providence Journal.] 

CAREFUL, old-fashioned man, a few years 

ago, came into town to sell some shares in a 
bank. ‘“‘ Why do you wish to sell them ?”’ he was asked ; 
“you cannot invest your money better; the bank is 
well managed, the dividends are certain, regular, and 
satisfactory.” Our friend from the country replied: 
“T know all that, the bank is well enough, but I don’t 
want stock in a bank where the cashier keeps a race 
horse and bets on the course.’”’ We laughed at the 
fears of the unsophisticated man, but when the cashier 
defaulted, a few years afterward, the over-cautious 
old fogy did not hold any of the shares, which went 
down fifteen per cent. 
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From Monauy, Sc} cont, 18 to Saturday, 
Sept. 25. 

Wall Street Topics.—Nothing occurred du- 
ring the week to disturb the financial market. 
Crop reports are encouraging, and no doubt this 
fact justifies merchants in anticipating a steady if 
small volume of trade with the West and South. 
After a slight upward movement the local money 
market rejapsed to the low rates which have pre- 
vailed for so long a time. The following table 
shows the exports and imports for July last as 
compared with those of 1874. These reports are so 
much more promptly issued by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics than was formerly the case, that they are 
looked for with greater interest by observers of 
the market: 











July, 1875. July, 1874. 

Foreign imports....-.+ s-seee+- $42,425,412 $48,458,618 
Domestic exports. ... - $42,768,388 $41,188,942 
Foreign re-exports oo 1,498,158 1,443,627 
Total exports (gold val.)...$44,261,546 $42,632,569 


Of the above, the following amounts are gold and 
silver coin and bullion: 








—— sekensene oo eeecccccccsoces $1,129,634 $1,206,142 

EEXPorts..... ...csccccccees -- $6,312,611 $3,777,366 

Sena, foreign 289,904 299,67 
Total exports............008 $6,502,515 $4,077,045 


These figures cover the whole territory of the 
United States. 

Government Bonds.—The principal purchasers 
of Governments are financial corporations. The 
foreign bankers are doing little now in this direc- 
tion. 

The best prices paid or bid have been as follows: 








pt. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
deh oe 
os. TOD. sees 2 121% «121% 121 1214 
8s, © +8. 2 123% 123% 123% 124 
88 sbi, ep...’64, 119 119% 119% 119% LID = 119% 
8s 5-208, cp...'65, 118% 119% 119%¢ 119% 119% 119% 
$s 5-20s,n. cp.’65,119 119% 11936 119% 119% 119% 
5-208, cp. ..’67, 120 21 21 21 121 121% 
§s 5-20s, cp. .°68,121% 121% 1214 121K Bi 121K 
5s 10-408 reg 116% 116% 116% 116% 6% LI6x 
5s 10-408 cp...... 1IT&% UT% LTR WT% LT 118 
5s, funded cp’8l, 18% 118% 118% 8% 118 118% 
5s currency..... 123% 12334 123% 123% 123% 124 


Gold.—Scarcity continues so far as concerns 
cash gold, and every indication of tightness in the 
market sends the price up instantly. Every relax- 
ation in the rate is looked upon with suspicion as 
a clique movement. The Treasury sold $500,000, 
as usual, on Thursday, although it was anticipated 
in some quarters that the amount would be in- 
creased. The total bids were nearly two and a 
quarter millions. 

The highest quotations during the week have 
been as follows: 
et asst Oa Oa a Ba 

teen ee eeeenee > ‘ 
ne Tenders. .8. % 85.28 & s % es] 

State Bonds.—In ra pot securities 
little business has been done. Georgia gold-bear- 
ing 7s sold at par, and advices from Virginia are 
favorable, indicating a fair prospect of measures 
which will secure the payment of interest as it 
matures. 

Railroad Bonds,—A good demand continues 
for the best denominations, and prices are in 
xeneral well maintained. Central Pacifics have 
sold up to 10, and Union Pacific Ist mortgage 
to 10344. With the accumulation of unemployed 
funds which must take place if the low rates con- 
tinue in the money market, it is not unlikely that 
this demand will increase rather than diminish. 

Stocks, etc.—The market has been as a rule 
quite irreguiar and depressed without any appa- 
rent combination on the part of the bears. The 
downward movement has now lasted some weeks 
and seems to be the result of general dullness. 


The highest quotations during the week were 


as follows: 
Sons. Bent. Sept. Bot. Bept. Bent. 






N.Y.C.& H.R.. gd 103% iste 103 WK 108% 
om eeepececa 134 133% «1334 «133—Ss«1388 
Reape ) 17% ««17%—«s«aAT 7% 
Lake Shore..... BY 55% St 5 iS) aan) 
Northwestern... 3956 39% 39% 230% 893g 389% 
do pref. bt Site 54g Sd 54% OE 
Rock Island.... .... Wi% 17% WIX WI 10TK 
ig eee 5X 35% 35% 35 S4% «35% 
do pref...... 6K 64 64% 63% 63% 64 
Ohio & Miss.... 17% 17% 16% 185% 15% 17% 
CentralofN.J.111 111 l= Dt m0) «61 
Del., L. & W....120% 121 ff 120% Wi 121K 
Uae made as ON He 82 BF 
nion cific.. 7 7 7 703 GT 
ANAMA.... ... 38 40 131 131. eas 10" 
West’ nUnel., 784 xi7 76% 6% 76% «77 
At.& Pacific Tel 22 21 2% WK 19% 20% 
Quick we" 5 bs 15 i 16% 
204 21% 22 21 2034 
PacificMat escee 364% 36% 36% AY 24. BY 
Adams Ex...... 12 «6102 OWI 102 )~«=OWK SOK 
. Ex.. ove 3B OS 58 58 





584 ; 
46 45% “ weal iS 
Welle, Beane. .? 2. 9 


Foreign Exchange.—A little more firmness 
developed midway of the week, but in general ex- 
change follows the course of the gold market. 
There is a moderate demand for bills and a small 
supply offering. 

3 days. 
4.8i@4.84 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U.8. Government Bonds of all issues and de- 
nominations bought and sold direct at current 
market rates, in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors and Institutions, and for im- 
mediate delivery; and all business connected with 
investments in Government Bonds, transfers of 
Registered Certificates. Exchange of Cou a 
Bonds for Registered, Ya of interest, 
attended to on favorable term: 

All other marketable Stocks ‘and Bonds bought 
and sold on Commission ; Gold Coupons and Amer- 
ican and foreign Coin bought and sold; approved 
deposit accounts receive: 


FISK & HATCH. 


10 to 300 a Grouler how 
dollars, in- 
vested in Stock privileges, 
al ms pay lange 
Railroad Stock 
bO0, 


we a Gold bought oa 
Margins. Interest six per 
cent. allowed on coupe, 
subject to Sight D 


BUCKWALTER & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
». 10 Wall Street, N, Y, 


60 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.8@4.814% 
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George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXFCUTE [INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from t. to 3, and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
asset r Eleven Million Dollars. 
Surplus—One Million Dollars. 
Six per cent. Interest allowe ed. 
Deposits made now bear interest proms 
G. 8. CHAPIN, freee. AINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


$50 TO $10.000 


Has been invested in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 chit. PROFIT. 


“ How to Do It,” a Book on Wall St., sent free. 


TUMBRIDGE & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
2 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Men and Idioms of Wail Street. 


Send for this book of 72 Pages, telling all about 
Wall Street. Mailed free to any address. 
JOHN HICKLING & CO., 72 Broadway, N. Y. 


DRY GOODS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co., 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR 


Autumn and Winter 
Importations 


in all the various departments of 


Fancy and Staple Dry Goods, 


together with additional 


NOVELTIES, 


by each steamer. ‘ 
PLAIN, FANCY AND '!BLACK SILKS, 
MOURNINC COODS, 
INDIA CAMELS’ HAIR SHAWLS, 























HOSLERY AND UNDERGARMENTS, 
CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES, 

AND OVERCOATINGS, 
BLANKETS, 
FLANNELS, 

EMBROIDERED FLANNEL SKIRTINGS, 


EIDER AND ARCTIC-DOWN QUILTS, 


COMFORTABLES, 
COUNTERPANES, QUILTS 


WHITE coops, 


LACES, 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
EMBROIDERIES, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


VELV ETS, 


METELASSE, 
DRESS GOODS, 
All the most fashionable fabrics. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Furnishing 
Department. 
Replete with every requisite. 


Furs and Fur Trimmings. 
Gentlemen’s and Youths’ Outfittings, 


SCARFS, TIES, CRAVATS, BRACES, DRESS, 
PROMENADE and DRIVING GLOVES, &c. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 


DEPARTMENT OF 


UPHOLSTERY. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. have now in 
stock Fall and Winter Novelties in 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, &c., &C. 








Broadway, corner 19th Street, 





NOTICE. 
RIDLEY & SON 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., New York, 


ANNOUN 


‘CE TO THEIR PATRONS 


THE COMPLETION OF EXTENSION TO THEIR 


PREMISES. 


Our Retail Department wiil now 


Seat Sixty-one Hundred Persons. 


It gives us pleasure always to provide for the comfort and convenience of those who may 


favor us with a call. 


ES RIDLEY & SONS, 


. 309, 


311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 


56, 58, wit o,- 64, 66,68 & 70 ALLEN STREET. 





EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., New-York. 


HAT DEPARTMENT. 
LARGEST IN AMERICA. 


1,00 DOZEN OF REAL FELT HATS AT 9% CENTS. 
THE VERY BEST QUALITIES IN GREENS, BLUES, BROWNS, PLUMS, 
BLACKS, DRABS, ECRU, &c. &e. 


TRIMMED HATS. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT. 
LARGEST VARIETY OF THE NEWEST DESIGNS VET DISPLAYED. 


PATTERN BONNETS FROM PARIS AND OF OUR MANUFACTURE. 
EQUAL TO ANYTHING INJTHIS CITY. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND. 


NOS. 56, 58, 66, 


2, 64, 66, 6S, AND 70 ALLEN ST, 





H. O'NEILL & CO., 


$27 and 329 Sixth-ave., 
Will open on MONDAY, Sept. 27, 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


FALL MILLINERY GOODS. 
FELT HATS 


L THE NEW SHA 


IN AL 
DRAB, Poy: PRUNE, BROWN AND “BLACK. 


e $1.10. The finest goods mace. 
OSTRICH TIPS, 
FANCY FEATHERS, 
FANCY WINGS IN ALL SHADES. 


RIBBONS. 
SASH RIBBONS, 
SOFT SILK SASHES, 
FANCY SASHES. 


7-inch Gros-Grain, al! Silk, 8c. in all colors. 
8-inch Gros-Grain, a)! Silk, 9c. in all colors. 
Bonnet Ribbons in ai! the new colors. 

Soft Silks for Bonnet Trimmings. 


VELVETS 


In all the New Shades. 
EAL BROWN, 
: CARDINAL, BLUE 
MYRTI, E GREEN, 


. *. 





BLACE. 


LACES. 


VALENCIENNES, 
3UIPURE, 
GUIPU oa 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
SLEEVELESS.J ACKETS, 
LACE CAPES, 
LACE OVERDRESSES, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS, 
LACE RUFFLINGS IN ENDLESS VARIETIES. 


EMBROIDERIES 


IN ALL KINDS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ SCARFS. 
WINDSOR TIES. 
New lot of Windsor Ties, 20c. 
EMBROIDERED LACE TIES, 
LACE TIES IN ALL KINDS. 
1,000 doz. KID GLOVES, #1 08; every pairzwar- 
ranted. 

Call and examine our immense stock of MIL- 
LINERY GOODS, the largest in the City on retail. 


H. O'NEILL & C0., 


327 and 329 Sixth ao 
nd 20th St. 


THREAD, 





7) 





EK, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand Street, 
NEW YORK, 


RETAIL... 
Silk Bonnet Velvets, 


12 spades of Browns at $1 50, $175, $2, $225, $250, 
Navy Blues, Marine Blues, Desirable Greens, 
Loutre, Russe, Prune, Heliotrope, Acier, Corneile, 


roneee and every other desirable shade, from # 


75 
on 500 pieces Blacks, $1 50, $1 75, $2, $2 25, $2 50, $2 75, 
SILK MANTILLA VELVETS, $4 50, $5, £6, up; 
= 180 pieces of Black Velveteens, 45c., 50c., 55¢., 


un line of BLACK DRESS SILK saaep. 
Trimming and Foanes Silks from 50c. a 9 


10c., 18¢. 20c., 26c., 29c. per 
6-inch sisi RIBBONS, (all Silk Gros Grain) 65¢, 
j-inch SASH RIBBONS, (all Silk Gros ean 75e. 
. 8-inch SASH RIBBONS, (ail Silk Gros Grain) 85c. 
ALL OVER THE HOUSE NEW GOODS, 
PURCHASD GENERALLY UNDER ADe« 
VANTAGEOUS AUSPICES, 
ESPECIALLY WE CALL ATTENTION 
TO OUR FANCY GOODS DEPARTMENT; 
IN FACT, TO ALL OUR SEVENTY« 
EIGHT DEPARTMENTS. AN INSPEC. 
TION WLL REPAY. 


LOOK AT OUR CORSETS. :: 


Embroidered, 35c., We., 75c., $1, $1.25, $1.50, $2, up. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST., 
56, 58. 60, 62, 64, 66, 68,70 ALLEN ST. 


FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 


Andrews’ Patent Movators, connecting with the 
five floors of our establishment, are constantly 
running on the east and west sides of the store. 





BEST WARMED 


“BURAN 
FURNACES AND FIRE-PLACE HEATERS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BURTIS & GRAFF, 
237 WATER S&T. N.Y. 
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Scientific and Sanitary, 


PARIS-GREEN. 


HE recent experiments of Mr. McMurtrie, 

chemist of the Department of Agriculture, on 
the use of Paris-green in the extermination of the 
Colora€o beetle will doubtless prove of great interest 
to our agricultural readers. We are indebted for an 
account of them to the Popular Science Monthly. 

The use of this poison has been condemned on the 
ground that it injures the soil, rendering it sterile, and 
that it is liable to be absorbed by the plant. To deter- 
mine the first point Mr. McMurtrie planted peas in a 
number of flower-pots, each containing the same 
amount of earth, and all but one containing a definite 
quantity of Paris-green. The proportion of this sub- 
stance varied from one hundred milligrammes up to 
five grammes. In the first five pots it was distributed 
as follows: No. 1, none; No. 2, 100 milligrammes; No. 
38, 200; No. 4, 300; No. 5,400. In all of these the peas 
grew equally. In No. 6, which contained 500 milli- 
grammes, the plant was less vigorous than in No. 5. 
This may therefore be regarded as the proportion of 
Paris-green which impairs the fertility of the soil. As 
the proportion increases, the plant grows feebler and 
feebler till No. 12 is reached, containing two grammes 
of Paris-green. Here the plant barely appears above 
the surface. In the rest of the pots, which contain 
three, four and five grammes, the plant sends no 
shoot above the surface. 

The proportion of 500 milligrammes in flower-pot 
No. 6is equal to 145.6 grammes per cubic foot or 906.4 
pounds per acre, calculating for a depth of one foot. 
Now since less than two pounds of Paris-green per 
acre is sufficient for the extermination of the beetle, 
it would require about 500 years to poison the soil, 
were the substance applied every year and all retain- 
ed. When rotation of crops is practiced, and the 
application of the poison can only occur on the same 
plot once in three or four years, probably each appli- 
cation, being acted upon by the natural solvents of 
the soil, will be removed by drainage before another 
is made. Mr. McMurtrie says that arsenic cannot be 
absorbed and assimilated by the plant in the economy 
of growth. All the plants grown, from the largest to 
the smallest, were examined according to Marsh’s test 
for arsenic, but its presence could not be detected. 








ALTITUDES IN THE INTERIOR. 


OR many years past various departments of 

the Government at Washington have been col- 
lecting statistics of levellings made by railroad engin- 
eers and others for the purpose of determining the 
altitudes of points in the interior of the country. 
A great number of determinations have been made by 
the Engineer and Signal Department of the Army. 
In addition to the extensive examinations given to 
this data by the Weather Bureau, Mr. Gardner, the 
geographer to the Geological Survey of the Terri- 
tories, has made an exhaustive analysis of the altitudes 
along certain lines of railroad leading to Denver, 
Colorado, his object being to determine the elevation 
of that point by as many independent lines of level as 
possible. We are indebted to Harper’s Weekly for 
the following synopsis of his results: 

Mr. Gardner asserts that of the innumerable discordances 
that occur, by far the greater portion are traceable to errors 
of calculation, and not to instrumental defects or errors of 
observation. He establishes with great apparent probability 
some important changes in the accepted tevels of points in 
this country. Thus the great lakes and the surrounding 
region are found to be about nine feet, and St. Louis about 
twenty-three feet higher than hitherto accepted. Kansas 
City and the surrounding country for many hundred miles 
south and west have heretofore been reported more than a 
hundred feet too low. Omaha is raised about thirty-one 
feet, and Indianapolis about one hundred feet. The range 
between the determinations of the elevations of various 
points is as follows: Lake Ontario, two determinations, a 
range of 3 1-2 feet; Lake Erie, five determinations, a range 
of 2 3-10 feet; Lakes Michigan and Huron, nine determina- 
tions, a range of 5 feet; St. Louis, five determinations, a 
range of 7 feet; Omaha, five determinations, a range of 
23 feet; Kansas City, four determinations, a range of 10 feet; 
Denver, three determinations, a range of 6 feet. 


DEFECTS OF THE EYE. 


_——-- H. McLeod recently read a paper 
on the Defects of the Human Eye as regards 
Achromatism, before the Physical Society of London. 
He said that the eye has been thought to be achro- 
matic, because it is so practically; but it is easy to 
offer abundant evidence of the defects of the organ 
in this respect. For instance, to short-sighted persons 
the moon appears to have a blue fringe. In using the 
spectroscope the red and blue ends of the spectrum can- 
not be seen with equal distinctness without adjusting 
the focussing glass. A black patch of paper on a blue 
ground appears to bave a fringed edge if viewed from 
even a short distance, while a black patch on a red 
ground, when observed under similar conditions, has 
a perfectly distinct margin. The overlapping of im- 
ages in the eye produces the mental impression that 
there is no want of achromatism. 

Wollaston considered that the colored bands of the 
spectrum were really divided by the black (Fraun- 
hofer) lines; and his statement that the red end of the 
spectrum does not appear to have a boundary line 
“* because the eye is not competent to converge the red 





rays properly,” shows that he had veryfmearly, if not 
quite, discovered the achromatic defects of the eye. 
Dr. Young ascribes to Wollaston the merit of having 
discovered that when a luminous point is viewed 
through a prism, the blue end appears to be wider 
than the red, the eye being incapable of recognizing 
that the spectrum has the same width throughout its 
entire length. An experiment was exhibited to show 
the relative distinctness of a dark line on grounds of 
various colors. A string or wire was so arranged that 
its shadow traversed the entire length of thespectrum, 
which was thrown on a screen by an electric lamp. 
When viewed from a short distance the edges of the 
shadow appeared to be sharp at the red end, but 
gradually became less distinct, until at the blue end 
nothing but a blurred line remained. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


‘YITH this issue, Mr. Beecher enters fully 
‘Y upon the editorial management of the 
Christian Union. His intentions and the aim and 
policy of the paper are set forth in the editorial 
columns. He says, among other things: ‘‘ Witha 
change in the business organization, I propose to 
take a far more active part, and to make the 
paper my own in a more important sense than 
ever it has been. I shall consider it a parish par- 
allel with Plymouth Church, and shall give it the 
same earnest zeal that I give to that; the same 
spirit, and the same views of Christian life and 
dispositions.” 
It will hereafter be the authorized medium for 
the publication of 


MR. BEECHER’S SERMONS, 

taking the place of the Plymouth Pulpit, which 
was discontinued with the close of the seventh 
volume. This step has been taken after careful 
deliberation, and will, we trust, meet the approval 
of our subscribers. To those who have been sub- 
scribers to the ‘‘ Pulpit,” we have assumed the 
labor and expense of completing their subscrip- 
tions by sending them the Christian Union for 
the unexpired term, and extended the subscrip- 
tion of such as are subscribers to both periodicals 
to the full limit of the Plymouth Pulpit in addi- 
tion to the limit of their subscription to the 
Christian Union. To the very large number of 
strangers who attend the services at Plymouth 
Church during the year, we believe it will be wel- 
come news that by subscribing to the Christian 
Union they can not only secure the sermons, but 
also other matter of a varied and interesting 
character, adapted to the literary wants of the 
Christian household. 

The paper will also be the authorized medium 
for the publication of all of Mr. Beecher’s literary 
productions, including the Star Papers and other 
matter, the issue of which is contemplated 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


will also continue to write exclusively for the 
Christian Union. Arrangements have already 
been made for a THANKSGIVING as well as a 
CHRISTMAS SToRY from her pen. She will also 
be a frequent contributor to other departments 
of the paper. 

SERIAL STORIES. 


Arrangements are in progress for serial stories 
from Rev. Edward Eggleston, D.D., author of the 
‘*Hoosier Schoolmaster,” ‘‘The Circuit Rider,” 
ete., Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., author of ‘‘In 
His Name,” ‘‘ Henry Churton,” author of “ Toi- 
nette,” ete., and others whose names will be here- 
after announced. Among the numerous 


CONTRIBUTORS 


we mention the following : 


HENRY ALLON, (Editor British T. W. HIGGINSON. 

Review. PAUL H. HAYNE. 
LUCRETIA P. HALE. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
GAIL HAMILTON. 

SARAH O. JEWETT. 
AUGUSTA LARNED. 

PROF. TAYLER LEWIS. 
MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
LUCY LARCOM. 

JAMES H. MORSE. 

KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 
PRES. NOAH PORTER, (Yale.) 
ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON. 
MRS. L. G. RUNKLE. 

R. W. RAYMOND. 

MARTHA J. LAMB. 
GEORGE McDONALD. 

B. G. NORTHRUP. 

RACHEL POMEROY. 
SARAH J. PRITCHARD. 
ELIZ. STUART PHELPS. 
JAMES RICHARDSON. 
MARGARET E, SANGSTER, 4 


Quarterly 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 
CHARLES G. AMES. 
LYMAN ABBOTT. 
JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, 
ELIHU BURRITT. 
LEONARD BACON. 
EDWARD BEECHER. 
CHAS. L. BRACE. 
LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, 
AMELIA E. BARR. 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. 
JOEL BENTON. 
MRS. J. G. BURNETT. 
HENRY A. BEERS. 
ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
MRS. M. E. BRADLEY. 
WOLCOTT CALKINS. 
JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
J, LEONARD CORNING, 





C. P. CRANCH. 

MARY MAPES DODGE. 
ANNIE 8S. DOWNS. 

MARY B. DODGE. 

SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
JOHN N. DICKIE. 

EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
PROF. GEO. P. FISHER, (Yale.) 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 

EMILY FAITHFULL. 

KATE FOOTE. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 
HOWARD GLYNDON. 

MRS. R. 8S. GREENOUGH. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
MRS. 8. C. HALLOWELL. PROF. E. L. YOUMANS. 
“H. H.” PROF. C. YOUNG, ete., ete. 

The paper will continue to present as great a 
variety as possible, by the best contributors. 
The several departments will embrace the Out- 
look, or brief comments on current events, editor- 
ials, stories, poetry, contributed articles on various 
subjects, reviews of books, the Household, the 
Little Folks, the Church, and the Week, compris- 
ing the leading news, both sacred and secular, 
Scientific and Sanitary, the Sunday School, Art, 
Music, Questions and Answers, Uppermost Topies, 
Farm and Garden, and Financial. In brief, we 
shall publish a comprehensive family religious 
newspaper. 

The Christian Union was among the first to 
offer picture premiums as a means of attracting 
the public to the merits of its literary contents. 
This feature was never intended to be permanent. 
It was simply another form of advertising, and 
attained the desired object. In accordance with 
the original intention, we now propose to discon- 
tinue the picture premiums, and to rely upon the 
merits of the paper for a continuance of public 
favor. For the small sum of $3.20 per year, in 
cluding the prepayment of postage at the mailing 
instead of the receiving office as heretofore, we 
shall furnish fifty-two numbers of the Christian 
Union, or 1248 pages, comprising not less than 
two thousand three hundred and eight columns 
of reading matter in one year, which, if issued in 
book form, would cost the subscriber over ten 
times the subscription price of the paper. 

TO AGENTS, 


We desire to retain the hearty co-operation of 
the large number of agents through whose instru- 
mentality our circulation was secured. In ad- 
dition to a cash commission on each subscription 
sent in, we shall also offer 


COMPETITIVE PREMIUMS 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

JANE G. SWISSHELM. 

PROF. W. G. SUMNER. 

HOMER B. SPRAGUE. 

REV. DAVID SWING. 

JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, (Ber- 
lin.) 

CELIA THAXTER. 

H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

EDWARD C. TOWNE. 

GEORGE M. TOWLE. 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. 

CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER. 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

SARAH C. WOOLSEY. 

LUCY B. WIGGIN. 


in cash to the agents sending us the largest lists, 


By this plan, if the agent does not succeed in 
securing one of the prizes, he nevertheless is fully 
compensated for his services by the cash commis- 
sions. His time and labor are therefore not lost. 
The full particulars of this plan will be sent on 
application to any who feel desirous of acting as 
agents. We desire agents in every township, and 
no matter how mall the field in which they may be 
able to canvass, we will be pleased to secure their 
services. There will be no expense for an outfit, 
no freights to pay, no premiums to handle, and 
nothing to reduce the liberal cash commissions 
they receive on every subscription. And should 
they be successful in securing a large list, they will 
also receive one of the handsome cash premiums, 
The amount thus to be distributed is 
TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


All correspondence in reference to agencies and 
the promotion of the circulation should be ad- 
dressed to Horatio C. King, Assistant Publisher. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 


In response to the wishes of advertisers, aid in 
view of the continued depression in all branches 
of business, the rates of advertising have been 
reduced. The rates will be found on the first 
page. We desire and intend to give to advertisers 
entire satisfaction. Correspondence in reference 
to this subject should be addressed to Chas. F. 
Chichester, who is in charge of that department. 
Other correspondence relating to the general in- 
terests of the paper, and all remittances should 
be addressed to H. M. Cleveland, Publisher, 27 
Park Place, New York. 

— 

EXPIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 














REMITTANCES. 


ALL moneys and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. M. Cleveland, as Treasurer, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency ig 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of th¢ 
sender, e v 





